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LYTTON STRACHEY. 


Drawn for the Saturday Review by Guy Péne du Bois. 





Books Wanted 


N his analysis of The Saturday 
Review questionnaire printed last 
week, Mr. Rush remarked that writ- 
ers, and particularly writers of real- 

istic fiction, were not giving the public 
what it wanted. His belief, which many 
share, deserves cc.isideration. 

Novelists and dramatists certainly, and 
to a greater extent than is realized, poets, 
essayists, sociologists, psychologists, and 
all the rest, give to their readers one of 
two aspects of human nature. Either they 
write of what they believe people are 
like, or they write of what men and 
women wish to believe they are like. The 
old classification of realism and romance 
may seem to fit this antithesis, but the 
dualism is much too subtle for such gen- 
eral terms. What your author thinks he 
sees in life is always a complex made up 
of objective observation and subjective 
prejudice. And what the reader believes 
he is like is no mere dream phantasy, 
but a powerful determinant of what he 
actually is. It is this latter truism which 
has to be considered more carefully be- 
fore we run away with the idea that good 
writers write to tell the truth and cheap 
writers write to please. 

Why should not more good writers 
write to please? The persona, that masks 
self-dramatization of the ego, is a curi- 
ous thing. It craves chilling blasts of dis- 
illusionment; it craves equally charges of 
vitality and courage and humor and hope. 
The reading it has fed on for two decades 
now has been analytical, and a psycholo- 
gist could easily tabulate the result. Good 
readers are less sentimental, more ra- 
tional, clearer minded, and much of this 
is to be attributed to their reading. But 
the persona has lost something in vigor 
and in richness. It is like the old and 
pleasant myth (which Hawthorne per- 
petuated) that the mind took color from 
the wine of the region. And surely the 
mind does take color from its books, and 
this color is a little harsh and thin in 
this generation. The persona has seen it- 
self in terms of too many Dreisers and 
Lewises, Hemingways and Faulkners, Al- 
dous Huxleys and D. H. Lawrences, Was- 
sermanns and Prousts. Most uncritically 
is this group of names brought together, 
for an analysis to discover just what are 
the missing vitamins can scarcely be made 
in a brief essay, whereas all good read- 
ers know what nourishment, what color, 
what perspective of themselves they have 








gained from such authors as are listed 
above. 

Make for yourself, by intellectual effort, 
a persona from the books of these writers. 
Note that it is more penetrating and far 
subtler than an imagination formed, let 
us say, upon Dickens and Thackeray and 
Cooper and Scott. Note that it grapples 
with hidden matt<s of sex and social dis- 
turbance alien to the generation whose 
minds were glinting with reflections from 
James and Kipling and Stevenson and 
even Hardy. Note finally that certain 
fundamental human satisfactions are 
lacking of which humor is one, and con- 
fidence in sanity another, and, shall we 
say, courage a third. And agree that, 
whether by necessity or by choice, the 
books that we take most seriously are 
leaving tracts of the brain unnourished, 
regions of the persona flabby and unre- 
sponsive. 

And where our angels will not or can- 
not tread, hordes of patent medicine ven- 
ders rush in. There are plenty of books 
conceived, written, published in the sole 
expectation that they will please myriads 
to the point of buying. The screen deals 
almost exclusively in pap of this sort. But 
over the better writers, Duty sits like a 
Puritan in a pulpit proclaiming, “Write 
the truth.” But what is truth? said Pon- 

(Continued on page 503) 


Sketch of a Poet 
By Don Marquis 


NCE the wild rapture and the 
beating wing 
Of Song were mine, the Sun, 
the climbing flight, 
The storm’s rough fellowship upon the 
height— 
Rider of winds that spin the worlds and 
fling 
Space-wide the starry levities of Spring! 
I falter now; there falls and blurs my 
sight 
A drift of ashes down on dusty night, 
Nor dull ears hark what magic bells may 
ring. 





I should have striven for some faith whose 
heat 

Of burning hearts might set a planet 
flaming; 

Or fallen like great Lucifer, proclaiming 

Across the skies his splendor in defeat. 

... But meanly I sink down: wasting 
large powers 

On tavern satellites and sodden hours. 

















OST English biographies in the 
twentieth century, at least up 
to the close of the World War, 
preserved the Victorian tradi- 

tion by remaining ponderously and eulo- 
gistically dull. Lytton Strachey himself, 
born in 1880, never forgot what he char- 
acterized as “those two fat volumes... . 
with their ill-digested masses of material, 
their slipshod style, their tone of tedious 
panegyric, their lamentable lack of selec- 
tion, of detachment, of design.” These 
condemnatory words are extracted from 
the preface to “Eminent Victorians” 
(1918), Strachey’s first venture in biog- 
raphy, containing short sketches of four 
very different figures—Cardinal Manning, 
Florence Nightingale, “Arnold of Rugby,” 
and “Chinese” Gordon. It is evident that 
Strachey had clearly in mind what to 
avoid; and his book was a deliberate ef- 
fort to profit by what he thought to be the 
ineptitudes and weaknesses of his prede- 
cessors. The volume was received with 
only mild enthusiasm, but three years 
later his “Queen Victoria,” breaking even 
more sharply with rules and precedents, 
brought him a sudden and amazing suc- 
cess. His more recent works included 
“Books and Characters” (1922), a thin 
but sparkling “Study of A=xander P. pe, 
and the widely-popular “Elizabeth and 
Essex” (1928). In bulk, Strachey’s pro- 
duction was notimpressive, but he had 
for some years been regarded by critics 


| as the most gifted living practitioner of 
| the art of biography. 


Strachey’s books, especially the “Queen 
Victoria,” came on the market at precise- 
ly the right moment and, even in com- 
petition with prose fiction, held their own 
in the bookstalls. At the opening of what 
has been called the “Jazz Age,” he catered 
to a generation which rejoiced at smart- 
ness, irreverence, and cynicism, and which 
liked to see the garments of authority 
stripped from schoolmasters and generals 
and cardinals and monarchs. Further- 
more, Strachey’s biographies were never 
slow-moving. There were no annoying 
footnotes to lure the eye from the narra- 
tive. They resembled novels and, when 
one had turned a few pages, he was per- 
suaded to continue to the death scene— 
and Strachey’s death scenes have seldom 
been surpassed for pathos and terror. 

After he had made his “hit” and his 
prosperity was apparent, other, lesser 
men, especially in the United States, paid 
him the compliment of imitation. 


Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


Sketches of prize-fighters and political 
“bosses,” of reformers and of sinners, ap- 
peared one after one, and the so-called 
“debunkers” had their little hour. Stra- 
chey was not, of course, responsible for 
all the iniquities of the “debunkers,” but 
he did point them the way. In a greedy 
rush for royalties, journalists put books 
hastily together to feed to an equally eager 
reading public. Only recently have we 
awakened to sobriety, chastened and half- 
regretful, like a man after a debauch. 

And now Lytton Strachey is dead—dead 
at fifty-two, with the possibilities of other 
masterpieces in that clever brain of his 
and probably a manuscript uncompleted. 
His tall, thin body, with his narrow face, 
great tawny beard, and brooding eyes be- 
hind steel-rimmed spectacles, will be no- 





| 
| 








ticed no more in Gordon Square. The time 
has come for us to pass judgment on what 
he left behind him. 

Strachey allowed no doubt as to his 
purpose, which was “to lay bare the facts 
of some cases. . . dispassionately, impar-. 
tially, and without ulterior intentions.” 
Revolting against the fatuous eulogies 
written by his predecessors, he undertook 
to counteract them by telling the simple 
truth; but truth with him was often syn- 
onymous with iconoclasm. He had, for 
example, read Dean Stanley’s “Life and 
Correspondence of Thomas Arnold” and 
had concluded that the great headmaster 
had not been faithfully depicted. Thus it 
was that he closed his estimate of Arnold 
in these words: 

Teachers and prophets have stran; 
after-histories; and that of Dr. Arnold 
has been no exception. The earnest en- 
thusiast who strove to make his pupils 
Christian gentlemen and who governed 
his school according to the principles of 
the Old Testament has proved to be the 
founder of the worship of athletics and 
the worship of good form. Upon those 
two poles our public schools have 
turned for so long that we have almost 
come to believe that such is their essen- 
tial nature, and that an English public 
school boy who wears the wrong clothes 
and takes no interest in football is a 
contradiition in terms. Yet it was not 
so before Dr. Arnold; will it always be 
so after him? We shall see. 

Strachey has been called an “impres- 
sionist,” but the term is not an accurate 
one. He was a scholar of remarkable in- 
dustry, who examined sources with as- 
siduity and discretion. He had read as 
much about Victoria as had Sidney Lee. 
But he had discarded more. He exalted 
the virtues of brevity, “a brevity which 
excludes everything that is redundant 
and nothing that is significant.” What is 
more, he practised what he preached. One 
of his terse sentences is often worth, for 
purposes of characterization, a whole par- 
agraph in the “Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography”; for example, when he says of 
Lord John Russell: “He was a tall, big 
man of sixty-two, with a jaunty air, a 
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large face, dyed whiskers, and a long, sar- 
donic upper lip.” Strachey was a sincere 
workman, patient and fastidious, who re- 
fused to be seduced by the importunities 
of publishers into hasty writing. 

He was able to be brief because he un- 


derstood the art of selection. Through 


some sixth sense, he could recognize at a 
glance what was essential and what was 
trivial, and he chose details which left an 
impression behind, like John Brown’s 
“too acute appreciation of Scotch whisky” 
and the episode of “the boy Jones” who 
hid for several days in Buckingham Palace 
and boasted that he had “sat upon the 
throne, seen the Queen, and heard the 
Princess Royal squall.” His “Queen Vic- 
toria” opens, not with an uninspiring 
genealogical tree, but with a dramatic 
account of the death in childbirth of the 
Princess Charlotte, attended by that mag- 
netic physician who later, as Baron Stock- 
mar, was to exercise such unofficial power 
over the destinies of Europe. By carefully 
emphasizing small items, Strachey gained 
in vividness and readability. He was a 
true artist, with a genius for elimination. 
Each book of his is built to a design. What 
he wanted, most of all, to do was “to com- 
press into a few shining pages the mani- 
fold existences of men.” 

That his pages do shine will be the ver- 
dict of all who have perused them care- 
fully. His style, the result of long hours 
of revision, has something about it of the 
eighteenth century, with touches which 
may have been learned from Max Beer- 
bohm and a flavor which ts Gallic rather 
than Teutonic. Never obscure or involved, 
it is polished, sophisticated, and urbane. 
Even its whimsicalities, its antitheses and 
parellelisms, are not carried to excess. 
One might choose for quotation such an 
obvious “purple patch” as the death of 
Philip II of Spain, in “Elizabeth and Es- 
sex,” but even better, perhaps, is the 
plaintive conclusion of “Queen Victoria,” 
in which he shows the dying monarch, 
blind and silent, alone with her recollec- 
tions. It is a passage which should be read 
aloud if its cadences are to be appreci- 
ated: 


Perhaps her fading mind called up | 


once more the shadows of the past to 
float before it, and retraced, for the 
last time, the vanished visions of that 
long history—passing back and back, 
through the cloud of years, to older and 
even older memories—to the spring 
woods at Osborne, so full of primroses 
for Lord Beaconsfield—to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s queer clothes and high demeanor, 
and Albert’s face under the green lamp, 
and Albert's first stag at Balmoral, and 
Albert in his blue and silver uniform, 
and the Baron coming in through a 
doorway, and Lord M. dreaming at 
Windsor with the rooks cawing in the 
elm trees, and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury on his knees in the dawn, and 
the old King’s turkey-cock ejaculations, 
and Uncle Leopold’s soft voice at Clare- 
mont, and Lehzen with the globes, and 
her mother’s feathers sweeping down 
towards her, and a great old repeater- 
watch of her father’s in its tortoise-shell 
case, and a yellow rug, and some friend- 
ly flounces of sprigged muslin, and the 
trees and the grass at Kensington. 


Similar in tone is a sentence regarding 
Cardinal Manning in his old age: “He 
would snip with scissors the pages of an- 
cient journals, and with delicate, eccle- 
siastical fingers drop unknown mysteries 
into the flames.” Such prose as this has 
been written only rarely in our time, and, 
in itself, would preserve Strachey’s books 
from oblivion. 

Space is lacking for dwelling on the 
pervasive and often mordant satire which 
is generally considered to be Strachey’s 
distinctive characteristic. His irony is un- 
questionably effective and seldom fails to 
bring a smile to the intelligent reader. But 
occasionally his desire to be witty leads 
him into unfairness, as, for example, in 
the famous description of Sir Francis Ba- 
con, “an old man, disgraced, shattered, 
alone, on Highgate Hill, stuffing a dead 
fowl with snow.” Even more obvious is 
his remark about Arnold: 

It was no wonder that Carlyle, after 

a visit to Rugby, should have charac- 

terized Dr. Arnold as a man of “unhast- 


ing, unresting diligence.” Mrs. Arnold, 
too, no doubt a with Carlyle. Dur- 


ing the first eight years of their married 

life, she bore him six children; and four 

more were to follow. 

Such a passage is, after all, nothing but 
trickery, and leads the reader to believe 


that Strachey is taking an unjustifiable 
advantage of his victim. 

In one important respect Strachey made 
a positive contribution to the art of biog- 
raphy. Our modern advances in psychol- 
ogy enabled him to look deeper into hu- 
man motives and perversities than any 
| one had ever penetrated before him. Bos- 

well was primarily a reporter—a glorified 
reporter, it is true, but nevertheless a re- 
corder of facts. He did not try to explain 
why the Great Lexicographer behaved as 
he did. Lockhart did not attempt to an- 
alyze Scott’s meditations. What Strachey 
did was to expose the inner thoughts and 
emotions of his men and women. Others 
since then have treated Carlyle and Poe 
and Keats in the same way, but the 
method was originated largely by Lytton 
Strachey. 

It is, of course, too soon to make an es- 
timate of what will ultimately be Stra- 
chey’s place in literary history. He is less 
ephemeral than André Maurois or Emil 
Ludwig, or even than Harold Nicolson 
and Philip Guedalla. He did, I think, earn 
a fame which will be permanent, not only 
because of his achievement, but also be- 
cause of his influence. After all, he set in 
motion a movement which can still be felt 
and which has modified the procedure of 
other biographers, whom he taught that 
biography need not be tedious and dry in 
order to be authoritative. In emphasizing 





he reiterated a fundamental doctrine 
which cannot in biography be stressed too 
| often. Some of his imitators ran to ex- 
cesses, did not scruple to sacrifice truth 
in order to produce a sensation, and cared 
more for vividness than for accuracy. But 
this was not his fault. His standards were 
high, his scholarship was scrupulous, and 
| his style was a delight. For these finely- 
blended virtues we ought to offer grateful 
thanks and remember his name for more 
than a fleeting day. 
Claude M. Fuess, educator and author, 





| personality rather than accomplishment, | 


| a separate volume in the same series. 


| edly most interested in what is called 


is the writer of a number of biographies, | 


among which may be mentioned “The 
Life of Caleb Cushing,” “Rufus Choate” 
and “Daniel Webster.” 


rMr. Justice Holmes 


MR. JUSTICE HOLMES. Representative 

| Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. Ar- 

ranged, with introductory notes, by 

Atrrep Lier. New York: Vanguard 
Press. 1930. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Wuitney Norta Seymour 
HEN Mr. Justice Holmes re- 
signed as an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States on Jan- 

uary 12th, there was a general feeling that 





public life, for Justice Holmes had cap- 
tured popular imagination perhaps more 
| than any other judge in our history. As 
| Holmes’s years of judicial service grew 
and his outlook continued to escape the 
usual manacles of time, the peculiarly 
_ valuable nature of his contribution to the 
work of the Supreme Court, long familiar 
to the bar, made him more and more the 
proudly recognized possession of a people 


| which is inclined to take great judges 


very much for granted. At ninety he had 
become a sort of symbol of liberalism and 
gallantry of spirit, and sadly as he will be 


| missed, his resignation, in philosophic 


recognition of the inevitable, was the sort 


| of perfect punctuation which was to be 


expected from a great stylist. 
Any one interested in Justice Holmes 


| and his work will be glad to have this 


book. It provides the necessary perspec- 
tive of Holmes’s work as a judge which 


| “The Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice 
| Holmes,” published in 1929, also arranged 
by Mr. Lief, alone, did not give. While his 


dissenting opinions are fascinating to read 
and contain some of the classic examples 


| of his judicial style at its best, they do 


not represent the bulk of his judicial 
work. The reputation of Justice Holmes 
will undoubtedly rest principally upon his 
opinions on behalf of the majority, which 
thereby become an essentially active ele- 


| ment in the body of the law, rather than 


on those in which his views were not 
(at least at the time) accepted by a ma- 
jority of his brother Justices. Some few 
dissenting opinions not included in the 
earlier volume are contained in this, and 
they will serve to stimulate readers of 


a great figure had passed out of American * 


| thetic interpretation of his work. 


the volume to read the other also. A 
reader of the dissenting opinions will also 
be struck by the fact that in them Holmes 
is usually speaking for Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis as well, and sometimes for others, 
and this should stimulate an interest out- 





side of the profession, if stimulation be 
necessary, in the opinions of Mr. Justice 
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JUSTICE HOLMES. 


From “Drawn from Life,” by s. J. WOOLF 
(Whittlesey House) 


Brandeis, which have been published in 


The lawyer has many reasons for be- 
ing interested in the opinions of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, but the layman is undoubt- 


his “liberalism,” in the peculiar beauty 
of his style, and in his personality. 
Some of the qualities of mind and spirit 
which have created the almost reverent 
affection in which Justice Holmes is held 
by those who have had the preéminent 
delight of knowing him personally are 
suggested in Harold J. Laski’s excellent 
foreword, which also gpntains a sympa- 


While some of the opinions in the vol- 


| ume are included because they show his 
| style at its best (like the one dealing 


with the absence of a constitutional right | 
to be a policeman), most of them have ob- 
} 


| viously been selected because they deal 
| with important economic and govern- 


| mental problems, and the collection is 


| designed to emphasize the qualities in 
| Justice Holmes’s 


spoken of as “liberal.” That word has 
often been perverted to define economic 


opinions which are | 
and political views which we approve or | 


| disapprove, as the case may be. To apply 
| the word in this way to Holmes’s opin- | 
| ions is as unrevealing as a description of | 
| Socrates as an inquisitive Greek. In the 


| approached the changing problems with 
| which a judge deals with a broad and 


| 
strict sense Holmes is a liberal, for he has | 


enlightened mind, free from narrowness, 


| bigotry, or bondage to creed or authority. 


| tion, except as the written Constitution 


| interested to note that the views in most 


with care for he has recognized that fa- 
miliar and beaten trails, unless clearly 
too circuitous, must be taken by those 
who pass the same way. Thus Holmes 
has not been the enemy of the function of 
precedent, but its intelligent and, there- 
fore, sometimes critical, friend. 

So far as any doctrine can be found in 
the work of one who is not a doctrinaire, 
these opinions show in various forms a 
firm belief that a free people should be 
allowed to discuss freely its problems and 
then attempt to solve them without in- 
terference from judges who may not be- 
lieve in the manner or prospect of solu- 


Even here the definition must be applied | 


adopted by the people for their mutual 
protection and guidance clearly requires 
the courts to interfere and safeguard 
other equally important liberties against 
the improvidence of the moment. It is the 
repetition of this faith which will be 
most striking to readers not familiar with 
Holmes’s opinions, and they will also be 


of these opinions were not held by Justice 
Holmes and a minority of the Court, but 
that he was stating these as the views of 
the majority. 





The style of Mr. Justice Holmes 


it a constant joy to read any of his 
ions. They all have a 

would identify their writer even if his 
name were not attached to them, and 
many of them are literary gems which 
should survive the irreverent forces which 
attack law calf and other vulnerable pre- 
servatives. That which seemed obscure 
or complex before is often elucidated in 
a phrase. Sprightliness and homely simile 
frequently add color to his opinions. And 
underlying all of his opinions there is 
an inspiring sense of the dignity of hu- 
man life and thought and its power to 
shape man’s destiny. 

Now that there will be no more opin- 
ions by Mr. Justice Holmes, it is pleasant 
to think that this collection of a part of 
his work may be enjoyed while the great 
son of the Autocrat, relieved of duties 
which had become too heavy, is still, to 
paraphrase his words, enjoying the sun- 
set. 





Lincolniana 


| ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A New Portrait. 


By Emanvet Hertz. New York: Horace 
Liveright. 2 vols. 1931. $10. 
Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 
E two heavy volumes of 
more than a thousand pages pre- 
sent the work of the most assidu- 
ous of the recent collectors of 
Lincolniana. Mr. Hertz entered the field 
only recently—that is, five years ago. 
With a remarkable combination of dili- 
gence, enterprise, and ingenuity, he has 
made a really impressive addition to our 
store of knowledge on Lincoln. It might 
have been supposed that after the Nicolay 
and Hay edition of Lincoln’s writings, 
after the Tandy-Gettysburg edition, after 
Miss Tarbell’s collection of unpublished 
work, and after the two volumes by Tra- 
cey and Paul M. Angle, little remained to 
be discovered. Mr. Hertz has shown that 
energy and enthusiasm will find much. 

His work falls into two distinct parts, 

one volume being biographical and the 
other documentary. The former, a treat- 
ment of Lincoln’s life in the shape of a 
series of connected essays, is based upon 
his new discoveries, and contains facts 
that are novel and important. Its effec- 
tiveness is unfortunately weakened by 
Mr. Hertz’s uncritical enthusiasm for his 
subject, and by his lack of historical per- 
spective. He inclines to claim every talent 
for Lincoln—that he was a military ge- 
nius, that “he knew how to checkmate 
the ablest diplomats of his day,” that he 
was a consummate financier, that “he 
knew more about munitions than any 
other man on either side,” that through- 
out the Civil War “he saw it all, he under- 
stood it all.” The titles of some of the 
chapters will suggest the rhapsodic style 
of the volume: “Abraham Lincoln: With 
the Immortals,” “Lincoln in Excelsis,” 
“The Wizardry of Lincoln’s Political Ap- 
pointments and Party Management,” 
“Lincoln the Great Leveller.” There is 
something rather captivating about Mr. 
Hertz’s naive reverence. He believes that 
Lincoln was an agent of God, that he was 
sent by heaven to rescue the imperilled 
republic, and that when Appomatox com- 
pleted his work God took him, for “he 
was needed in the celestial councils.” His 
views are certainly pleasanter than Mr. 
Masters’s silly cynicism. But they do not 
lead to historical truth or to a veracious 
picture of the great rugged, faulty, stead- 
ily-growing son of democracy. 

Yet disregarding this uncritical fervor, 
the careful reader will find in these essays 
much to repay him. There is new material 
upon Lincoln’s interest in Whig politics, 
in Zachary Taylor’s candidacy, and in the 
best policy to be pursued toward the Abo- 
litionists. All this is set forth in detail in 
letters to Herndon, T. S. Flournoy, and 
U. T. Linder. We discover to just how 
much trouble Lincoln went in 1849 to ob- 
tain the Commissionership of the General 
Land Office. There is fresh light here and 
there on his career as an attorney, and 
especially on the breadth of his legal con- 
nections. As President, a number of let- 
ters illustrate his shrewd, not to say cal- 
culating, interest in the apportionment of 
patronage. There are a considerable num- 
ber of new military telegrams, and some 
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characteristic notes about military ap- 
pointments. In one letter he commands 
Stanton to appoint a New Jersey man, 
Freese, colonel of a colored regiment, 
“and this regardless of whether he can 
tell the exact shade of Julius Cesar’s 
hair.” A large number of trifling but not 
uninteresting details are included: evi- 
dence from a bill of sale that two days be- 
fore he left for his inauguration Lincoln 
sold six chairs for $2 each, a mattress for 
$26, a whatnot for $10, and four comfort- 
ers for $8; notes from Mrs. Lincoln to 
Heerdt & Co. in New York ordering Veuve 
Cliquot champagne for the White House. 
There is material that is important if true, 
such as the testimony that Lincoln was 
temporarily so unnerved by Chancel- 
lorsville that he spoke to Stanton of sui- 
cide. 

The second or documentary volume is 
a curious mélange of old and new, of du- 
bious and authentic, material. Once more 
care in using it is important, but with 
such care the collection has great value. 
Mr. Hertz makes a sweeping claim for the 
volume. He writes that previous collec- 
tions of Lincoln’s works have included 
about 1,600 letters, speeches, and other 
papers; that he has succeeded in collect- 
ing more than 3,500 letters, legal docu- 
ments, receipts, orders, endorsements, 
and speeches; and that “about a thousand 
have been brought to light for the first 
time and have never appeared in print” 
before, while many more have heretofore 
been scattered in inaccessible places. The 
book assuredly reflects immense industry 
in searching archives, autograph-dealers’ 
catalogues, private collections, and other 


sources, and it cannot be neglected by the | 


minuter students of Lincoln. 


A typical bit of Mr. Hertz’s enterprise 
is his discovery that both the Nicolay and | 


Hay and Tandy-Gettysburg editions of 
Lincoln’s works gave only one-third of 


his House speech of Jan. 5, 1848, on the | 


mails; the remainder, in the Congres- 
sional Globe report, having been obscured 


by an interruption. Another bit of enter- | 


prise lay in obtaining from the heirs of 


John Bright a set of resolutions on the | 


Civil War, to be adopted by public meet- 
ings in England, which Lincoln wrote in 
his own hand and sent to Bright through 
Charles Sumner. Several elaborate legal 
briefs by Lincoln, showing just how he 
argued his cases, are published for the 
first time. There is an interesting new let- 
ter on Lincoln’s friend and protegé, Elmer 
Ellsworth. An amusing exchange of notes 
between Lincoln and Stanton on the ap- 
pointment of a chaplain, eight in all, end- 
ing with Stanton’s defiant “I will not,” 
appears for the first time. Mr. Hertz has 
been fortunate enough to obtain a com- 
plete annotated list of the letters and doc- 
uments in the Lincoln Collection of the 
Library of Congress, deeded by Robert 
T. Lincoln with a proviso that they were 
not to be opened till twenty-five years 
after the donor’s death. Mingled with ma- 
terials of such unquestionable values are 
a mass of perfectly trivial and negligible 
letters, telegrams, receipts, and endorse- 
ments. There are also a number of irritat- 
ing excerpts from alleged conversations 
which Lincoln held with others, which 
Mr. Hertz includes without any footnotes 
to explain their source or the authority 
he has for regarding them as veracious. 
Indeed, this second volume is in crying 
need of a little scholarly apparatus. But 
with all its defects and shortcomings, it 
is still something to be grateful for. 





Books Wanted 


(Continued from page 501) 
tius Pilate. Certainly these realists do not 
own all of it. Nor is there falsity in the 
belief which Whitman held, although he 
failed in his attempt to achieve it, that 
a race or a nation or a generation must 
be given ideal archetypes upon which im- 
agination can be moulded. Such arche- 
types are notably lacking in contempo- 
rary literature, especially in the litera- 
ture of fiction. And when writers of power 
and scope begin to write to please (in 
the best sense) as often as they write to 
destroy—when and if they can, we shall 
get the kind of book that a surprising mul- 
titude of readers are craving. 











A Cartoonist Abroad 


DING GOES TO RUSSIA. By Jay N. 
Daring. New York: Whittlesley House. 
1932. $2.50. 

Reviewed by ArTHUR RuHL 
ING” DARLING, whose car- 
toons appear in the New York 
Herald Tribune and about a 
hundred other American news- 
papers, is one of those fortunate men, like 

William Allen White, who have been able 

to combine nationwide influence with life 

in a comparatively small Middle-Western 
city. Here is one of the rare cases in which 

“home town boy makes good” without 

clambering on the New York band- 

wagon. 
Not that Darling would have been 
ruined, or, indeed, fundamentally chang- 


| ed, if he had lugged his drawing board to 


Manhattan instead of sticking to Des 
Moines. Not that Iowa, or any other thick- 
ly populated neighborhood, has quite the 
unique local quality which it may have 
had a generation or two ago. But the corn 
belt which produced George Ade and 
Tarkington and John McCutcheon, and a 
little further West, “Bill” White and the 


| somewhat younger Darling, did cherish a 


certain sound common sense and folksy 


when viewed in terms of Russian facts 
instead of through incandescent propa- 
ganda for or against it. Suppose it does 
succeed—and Mr. Darling assumes that 
in a certain external sense, at least, it will 
succeed—or suppose that many succes- 
sive such plans similarly succeed? The 
hunger for goods and comforts on the part 
of a people which can absorb, for years, 
possibly generations to come, everything 
from neckties to motor highways and 
from locomotives to lipsticks, removes 
these plans, in Mr. Darling’s judgment, 
from the field of a “menace” to other na- 
tions. High-pressure salesmanship, in- 
| cluding fear and hate campaigns against 
the foreigners who are assumed to be 
threatening Russia, is needed to drive the 
| inert mass into making these plans func- 
| tion at all, but the ultimately vital thing 
| for the simple worker is a better life, and 
when he has achieved this, or seems on 
the way to achieving it, it will be time for 
other nations to copy Bolshevik theory, 
as such. 

Not that Mr. Darling, although frankly 
“bourgeois,” looks at things at home with 
complacency. He is thoroughly aware, as 
nobody familiar with his daily cartoons 
needs to be told, of all sorts of things un- 
done and badly done in the United States, 


























friendliness, an old-fashioned American- 
ism, rather more than some other regions 
—a geod deal more than does “Broad- 
way,” let us say, today. It was a specialty 
of the house. 

It was these qualities, characteristic of 
Ding’s political and social cartoons, which 
he took to Russia with him, along with 
his humor and first-class reporter’s eye. 
He went, moreover, with no ax to grind, 
with none of the preoccupations of the 
many who have made of revolutionary 
Russia a sort of literary business or more 
or less sentimental fad, but merely for 
curiosity and the fun of the thing, like any 
other busy newspaper man on vacation. 
The result, despite, or possibly because of 
its lack of pretense, is that it is one of the 
most useful books yet written about pres- 
ent-day Russia, as it is one of the most 
entertaining. 

Mr. Darling felt quite at home in the 
Russian country—he travelled clear down 
to Baku and back—it was so much like 
Iowa and the Dakotas. He liked the peo- 
ple, and was touched by their kindliness 
and the incredible patience with which 
they put up with a standard of living 
which would seem unbearably crude to 
most American day-laborers. He saw 
their loss of liberty, the manner in which 
the individual is wholly subordinated to 
the state, the frightful price paid for the 
accomplishments of the Revolution, but 
found that for the mass of Russians their 
losses are largely made up for by the ac- 
quisition of something they didn’t have 
in the old days—hope. 

He doesn’t find Russia nearly as Red as 
it has been painted. There are wild and 
whirling things, to be sure, but if you 
substitute “industrial self-support” for 
“winning the war” as an objective, and 
make due allowance for inherent differ- 
ences, the present Russian phenomena 
are not so vastly different, he thinks, in 
essence, from those, including all the hys- 
teria and intolerance that went with them, 
which were to be found in the United 
States in 1917-18. 

Such a bogy—for certain foreigners— 
as the Five Year Plan, looks very different 





of stupidity and injustice. He notes with 
humor how little the Russian worker 
misses his former leaders and bosses, 
however useful their trained intelligence 
may have been to him, and he hopes that 
those now on top in America will never 
need to learn, after a violent upset, how 
little they would be missed. And when he 
sees the pathetic hunger of the Russian 
masses for ordinary, everyday amuse- 
ment, he cannot “resist the reflection that 
there is something radically wrong with 
the American youth who, with all the 
facilities for amusement at his command, 
has to stay up all night and whet his jaded 
spirits with synthetic gin and spiked beer 
in order to feel that he has had a good 
time.” 

Ding can smile at Ham Fish, but he also 
takes into account those routine functions 
of a civilized society which many ingen- 
ious visitors to Russia seem to forget 
when they see Bolshevik efforts at social 
reform standing out clearly against what 
is frequently a fifteenth century back- 
ground. He doesn’t begin to turn hand- 
springs at the first sight of a Russian clinic 
and forget our own or what such a capi- 
talistic by-product as the Rockefeller In- 
stitute is doing to relieve suffering; know- 
ing something of supervised recreation in 
his own country, he isn’t as shocked as 
some other Americans might be at Com- 
munist endeavors in this direction; and 
while a Soviet agronom, telling peasants 
the merits of deep plowing, may be an 
encouraging sight, Ding knows his corn 
belt well enough to know how much good 
advice has poured out for decades from 
Federal and State agricultural depart- 
ments in our own country and how much 
it is generally heeded. 

Collective farming, the younger gen- 
eration, money, propaganda, politics, re- 
ligion, the five-day week, travel condi- 
tions, are among the subjects touched on, 
each handled in the same breezy, hu- 
morous, shrewd, and sensible way, with 
his own extraordinarily interesting draw- 
ings every few pages. All of these draw- 
ings say a lot, especially to those who 














know Russia, and here and there a single 











phrase does, too, as when he observes that 
the swing of the pendulum in religion was 
“physical, not metaphysical.” 

And some of the incidents reported put 
a whole chapter of exposition into a pic- 
ture or a paragraph. Among them, for in- 
stance, is that of the workman in one of 
the $75,000,000 industrial plants being 
rushed to completion as part of the Five 
Year Plan, using a brand new $20,000 gas- 
blast furnace to warm his cup of tea. And 
when the 10-cent skillet on which he was 
trying to balance his tea-kettle didn’t 
work and burned his fingers, one of the 
crowd of supposedly busy workmen who 
were intently watching the operation, 
took the skillet over to a “huge $40,000 
pneumatic trip-hammer, stepped on a 
lever, and flattened the pan into a pan- 
cake turnover with a blow that would 
have forged an automobile crank-shaft 
out of a block of raw steel!” 





The Indispensable Weed 


A HISTORY OF SMOKING. By Counr 
Corti. Translated by Paut EncLanp. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 1932. $3.50. 

Reviewed by James Fucus 


ROM the heights of civilization to 

which we have attained, historical 

retrospects are always melancholy, 

more or less, for they are backward 
glances upon generations that had to go 
without. Some of these retrospects are not 
only melancholy but difficult feats of a 
reconstructive imagination. To conceive 
of fifty generations of Christians without 
a single package of Virginia Straights 
among them—to imagine another fifty 
generations of ancient pagans that never 
smoked, except on their funeral pyres, is 
difficult indeed. Fancy an entire nation— 
the ancient Egyptians—making box-trade 
a specialty by expending millions upon 
the secure boxing and storaging of their 
kings, yet living and dying without ever 
seeing an Egyptian cigarette! 

Such was life in the dark ages, ‘until late 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth of happy 
memory. Four centuries ago, two articles, 
now of well-nigh universal consumption 
in both hemispheres, were utterly un- 
known, except in America scarcely known 
then itself: tobacco and the potato. Their 
conquest of every part of the globe has 
been so thorough-paced that a kind of 
stupefaction takes hold of us when we try 
to present to our minds the picture of a 
great nation without them. Both began 
their eastward tour around the globe at 
the same time, in the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Both were derided, 
written down, and viewed with consider- 
able alarm. Strange to say, the more ob- 
viously useful of the two, the potato, 
limped three quarters of a century behind 
its rival in this globe-circling race for 
universal acceptance—around 1700, to- 
bacco had won the battle in Christendom 
and Islam against formidable odds, but 
the potato was still struggling for head- 
way on the Continent at the outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War. And among the 
English of the Regency sixty years later, 
potatoes were not quite considered bong 
tong, because of their low Irish antece- 
dents. 

Between the third quarter of the six- 
teenth and the first quarter of the eight- 
eenth centuries lies the history of the to- 
bacco conquest, from England and Hol- 
land to farthest Araby and Hindustan. 
There are plenty of documents attesting 
its grotesque, exciting, and wildly im- 
probable career, most learnedly and in- 
terestingly dealt with in this volume. 
Queen Elizabeth had a distaste for the 
weed, and her successor, the Solomon of 
the North, was thrown by its smell into 
fits of choler. He did not only write against 
it—he even descended into the arena of 
Oxford University as a disputant against 
its use, before an amused and admifing 
public of dons and students. To under- 
stand the vehement tone and temper of 
early anti-tobacco literature, the histor- 
ical settings of the new import should be 
kept in mind: 

A vile association was connected with 
“tobacco drinking”—it was an Indian rem- 
edy against venereal disease. Poor qual- 
ities of Virginia leaf were smoked in un- 
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attractive clay pipes. Steep prices made 
out of the habit an economic menace. The 
system of local restrictions and taboos in 
the use of tobacco was slow in develop- 
ing. The omnipresence of its flavors, in 
default of our present-day system of re- 
strictions, accentuated the invasive char- 
acter of the habit, which, for a hundred 
and fifty years after its European incep- 
tion, was attacked on economic, hygienic, 
esthetic, and even on religious grounds. 
Of the battles tobacco had to fight before 
its legalization as an endemic need, the 
author of the volume now before us in an 
excellent English version gives a fascin- 
ating account. 
One of the queerest circumstances in 
the history of the weed is the savage and 
long continued enmity it encountered 
throughout Islam. In the imagination of 
modern Christendom, a Turk without his 
chibouk, an Egyptian without his ciga- 
rette, a Syrian or Persian without his 
nargileh are incomplete specimens of 
their racial type. Yet nothing, as Count 
Corti shows, can be more certain than 


this: 


During the Thirty Years War, when 
all of Germany was wrapt in the acrid 
fumes of a horrible home-grown prod- 
uct, when Holland and England derived 
considerable revenues and French soci- 
ety a shocked amusement from the 
spread of the habit, Sultan Murad, in 
1633, published an edict forbidding the 
use of tobacco under penalty of death. 
In Moscow, in 1643, a German traveller, 
Adam Olearius, found all manner of 
Russians, masters and servants alike, 
addicted to smoking. Even a poor man 

refers to spend his last penny on to- 
Cease rather than on bread. . . . Owing 
to the carelessness of smokers, many 
houses were burned to the ground. ... 


Consequently, in 1634, the sovereign, at | 
| the first three volumes is the author’s 


| effort to present occurrences with only 


the instigation of the Patriarch, issued 
an order, strictly forbidding the sale of 
tobacco. Offenders are usually sentenc- 
ed to slitting of the nostrils, the basti- 
nado, or the knout; those convicted of 
taking snuff have their noses torn away. 

We ourselves have met with many vic- 

tims of each of these forms of torture, 

which were inflicted alike on men and 
women. 

From this attitude of civil reform to the 
one of American and European military 
authorities recognizing the inalienable 
right of the soldier to his "baccy, there is 
a long road of picturesque incident, to 
which a more expert guide than Count 
Corti cannot be found. His book, in the 
present American version, is a feast of 


entertaining and instructive anecdote, | 


and a delight to the eye as well, inasmuch 
as it is adorned with what the jacket 
truthfully calls a regular Lord Mayor’s 
show of curious illustrations. 





After Reconstruction 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. Volume IV: 
1878-88. By Ettis Paxson OBERHOLZER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1931. $5.25. 

Reviewed by A. M. ScHLESINGER 
HE writers of full-length Ameri- 
can histories have ventured at 
their peril into the period after 
Reconstruction. Schouler and Mc- 

Master stopped short of these years, while 

James Ford Rhodes, who ignored all the 

danger signals, wrote two volumes on the 

period 1877-1909 which made even his 
admirers forget the greatness of his first 
seven volumes. That Oberholtzer put off 
the evil day as long as possible is indi- 
cated by the fact that he devoted the first 
three of his projected five-volume set to 
the period 1865-78, leaving the crowded 
years of the remainder of the century to 
be dealt with in but two volumes. One 
may well sympathize with the difficulties 
which confronted him in writing the pres- 
ent work, which is intended to cover the 

decade 1878-88. 

The Civil War having been liquidated 
before the volume opens, a central theme 
is lacking, or at least the author has failed 
to find one. The multiplicity of events 
and personages seems to bewilder him, 
pulling his attention in many directions. 
Sometimes he seizes desperately on a 
single episode like the Chinese question in 
California, to which he gives more than 
one hundred of his 718 pages of text. Other 
events and developments, more important 
at the time as well as in the eyes of later 














generations, he ignores or slights. Thus, 
literature and the fine arts, which he 
treated in the earlier period, are wholly 
omitted in this one; and immigration, the 
labor movement, trust development, pub- 
lic education, and the organized charity 
movement are given only the sketchiest 
notice. Labor receives mention only when 
labor leaders become busy bodies and 
trouble makers. Education, though dis- 
cussed in connection with the Indians and 
the Negroes, is nowhere envisaged or pre- 
sented as a great transforming movement 
affecting all classes of American society. 

The volume, it must be confessed, gives 
the impression of an enormous notebook, 
painstakingly compiled and premature- 
ly put into print. This impression is 
strengthened by the author’s literary style 
which, though called “delightful” and 
“vivid” by certain other reviewers, seems 
to me to show clear signs of having been 
contaminated by Dr. Oberholtzer’s close 
reading of Cleveland’s state papers. Ad- 
mitting that the historian’s style is an oc- 
cupational disease, I know no other pro- 
fessional practitioner who could write 
(for instance) such a sentence as this: 


The subject was put upon a definite | 


and certain basis finally by the land-in- 


severalty law, of February 8, 1887, | 


which provided for the cutting up of 
the reservations and the allotment of 
a certain number of acres to each mem- 
ber of the resident tribe, to be held in 


trust for him for twenty-five years, | 
usually known as the “Dawes Act,” | 


since Senator Dawes of Massachusetts 
was its prominent advocate. 


Incidentally, this statement gives a 
somewhat misleading idea of the terms 
of the law. 

The special attribute of this as well as 


such comment as may have been made 


| contemporaneously —a sort of Literary | 
| Digest method of treating history. But 


even here the reader needs to be on his 
guard, for Dr. Oberholtzer has profound 
convictions as to what constitute “the 
correct principles of government” and has 


little patience with those whose views | 
Thus, he instructs the | 


are different. 
reader that bimetallists were “hazy the- 
orists,” the purposes of the Molly Ma- 
guires were “socialist and anarchist,” the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers | 


was “an instrument to foment a spirit of 
discontent,” the Bland-Allison Act “this 
folly,” and the single-tax theory “com- 
munism” and “socialism.” 

The chief merit of the work is its treat- 
ment of party struggles and presidential 
elections, in which respects it is both 


| thorough and thoroughly impartial. The 
| author has made effective use of data 
| drawn from pamphlets, official records, 
| and, to some extent, newspapers, as well 


as of information derived from the per- 
sonal papers of Cleveland, Sherman, 
Gresham, and other political figures. As 
in the earlier volumes, he also gives 
special attention to developments in the 
West and the new South. Consulted with 
discretion, the book will prove a useful 
reference work for serious readers of 
American history. 


Arthur M. Schlesinger is professor of 
history at Harvard University. He is a 
member of the board of editors of the 
“New England Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Business History,” the author 
of numerous books, and the editor with 
D. K. Fox, of the extensive series entitled 
“A History of American Life.” 





“If the world knows nothing of its 
greatest men, we shall during the year 
hear a good deal of the second-greatest,” 
says the London Observer, “for Goethe, 
Sir Walter Scott, John Locke, Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, George Washington, Haydn, 
Pepys, and Lewis Carroll all appear in its 
centenary list. The shades of Warren 
Hastings and George Washington, born in 
the same year, might have an interesting, 
if not very cheerful, chat on the position 
Then and Now.” 





“1066 and All That,” an account of his- 
tory as it might have been, by W. G. Sellar 
and R. J. Yeatman, has been adapted for 
the stage, and will be produced in Lon- 
don shortly. 








Pessimism Vindicated 


ESSAYS IN PERSUASION. By Joxn 
Maynarp Keynes. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1932. 

Reviewed by Jacos VINER 

University of Chicago 

EHOLD an economist who in this 

year of little grace for economic 

prophets presents a dated collec- 

tion of his economic prophecies 
since 1919, not in the role of a sinner 
driven by an inner compulsion to repent 
in public, but with pride in his record and 
regret only that the world should have 
been under the governance of statesmen, 
bankers, business men, and labor leaders 
too stupid to follow his advice. The pride 
is in large part justified, even if a little 
veiling would have made it more becom- 
ing. Keynes has been since 1919 predict- 
ing serious economic difficulties for the 
world at large and England in particular 
if the proper steps were not taken to reg- 
ulate the currency; reduce the burden of 
reparations and inter-allied debts to man- 
ageable proportions; remove some of the 
barriers to international trade; and, in 
general, by raising world prices to fhe 
level of English costs, make the world 
safer for the pound sterling and English 
trade. He won more attention from states- 
men and bankers than has ever before in 
recent years been given to any economist. 

He failed, however, to secure their active 

acceptance and promotion of his policies. 

And now the world is enduring the woes 

he had predicted while pursuing more 

vigorously than ever the practices which 
he has condemned. 

This record for a prophet would appear 
an excellent one. It may be objected, 
however, that between 1922 and 1929 a 
large portion of the world was getting 
along very well, better, in fact, than ever 
before, while following policies diamet- 
rically opposed to those which Keynes 
advocated. There was after all a new eco- 
nomic era, judged in terms of past ex- 
perience, and for those countries which 
enjoyed it its only serious drawback 
was its brevity. That currency misman- 
agement, tariff orgies, perverse policies 
of government finance, and excessive re- 
parations and inter-allied debt claims 
were undermining this prosperity and 
were limiting its geographical incidence 
even while it was under way, and that 
these factors were responsible in large 
part for the intensity and duration of 
the collapse which followed, no econ- 
omist outside of France has to my knowl- 
edge denied. But any economist—and 
there were many such—who in the period 
1922 to 1929 predicted an impending eco- 
nomic crisis, but who maintained a cau- 
tious reticence as to the date when that 
crisis would make its appearance, would 
have established for himself a basis for 
satisfactory claims for his prophetic ca- 
pacity. In fact, this would have been true 
at any time during the last two centuries. 
In any case, all that was necessary in the 
post-war period to establish a successful 
record as a prophet was a pessimistic 
temperament, an absence of confidence in 
the wisdom of our political and financial 


rulers, patience, and indefiniteness as to | 


the date at which the impending doom 
would fall. All of these qualities Keynes 
displayed in high degree. 

I am nevertheless convinced, and I find 
that most of the economists, English, Con- 
tinental, and American, with whom I have 
discussed these matters, are convinced, 
that in his diagnosis of the world’s situa- 
tion and in the remedies which he pro- 
posed for its already existent and impend- 
ing ills, Keynes was substantially and 
brilliantly right. On only one major item 
in his record, an item not exhibited in 
this book, do I believe that he was se- 
riously wrong, namely, his vigorous cam- 
paign to persuade England to adopt a pro- 
tective tariff, and thus seek relief by eat- 
ing a hair of one of the dogs that were 
biting it. While at the time he failed in 
this as in other phases of his propaganda, 
he undoubtedly contributed greatly to a 
further weakening of the already waning 
faith of the English public in the virtues 
of free trade, and thus indirectly contrib- 
uted his bit to the subsequent entrance of 
England into the crowded ranks of tariff 
sinners. 

















But where Keynes stands head and 
shoulders above other economists is as a 
propagandist. This book demonstrates his 
capacity for vigorous and sustained po- 
lemic, undiluted by academic scruples to 
disclose all the qualifications and the un- 
certainties of his logical argument, his 
command of a forceful, flexible, and im- 
aginative prose style, his fearlessness in 
assigning to his opponents their appro- 
priately low intelligence quotas, his abil- 
ity to disturb the unearned complacency 
of statesmen and bankers. In spite of these 
qualities, however, he has completely 
failed in his task. Alas for the world, these 
“Essays in Persuasion” have so far been 
unsuccessful essays in persuasion. But 
economists have rarely, if ever, succeeded 
in persuading the world that theirs were 
the right paths to economic salvation. 
Perhaps what the world has needed, and 
most urgently needs today, is a few more 
Keynes. 

Jacob Viner, who is a professor in the 
University of Chicago, is an expert on in- 
ternational financial problems such as the 
inter-allied debts, the distribution of the 
world’s gold supply, ete. 





“The gift of making impromptu verses 
is not a rare one,” says H. W. Paull, writ- 
ing in John o’ London’s Weekly,” and is 
sometimes possessed by those who are 
destitute of any real poetic faculty. At 
the same time it is but natural that those 
who are poets should possess the gift more 
commonly. Indeed, many poems are 
known to have been written at white 
heat without pause; but they are not usu- 
ally published until their authors, for the 
sake of their reputation, have subjected 
them to meticulous polishing. Moreover, 
there is something derogatory in the idea 
of producing verses “while you wait,” 
which would account for the rarity of 
published extempore poems. As a rule 
they are not of a high order of merit. 

“Not to go back farther than the eight- 
eenth century, Swift had a taste for im- 
promptu rhyming, as appears in his Jour- 
nal to Stella. For example, rebuking her 
use of thin paper, he writes: — 


If prefer he thin 

Ink will slip in; 

But if it be thick, 

You may write with a stick.” 








A Balanced Ration for 
a Week’s Reading 


MARY’S NECK. By Boortn Tarx- 
tncTON. Doubleday, Doran. 

A tale, written in Mr. Tarking- 
ington’s wonted vein of mellow hu- 
mor and satire, wherein is displayed 
the American vacationist upon his 
native heath. 

ESSAYS IN PERSUASION. By 

Joun Maynarp Keynes. Harcourt, 


Brace. 

Essays on the economic future of 
the society of nations. 

DING GOES TO RUSSIA. By Jay 

N. Darurnc. Whittlesey. 

A cartoonist’s trip through the 
Soviet republic forms the subject 
matter of interesting portrayal both 
in words and picture. 
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The Philistine Observes 


MARY’S NECK. By Bootn TarKINcTON. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1932. $2. 

Reviewed by Bast: DAVENPORT 

ARY’S NECK is a peninsula on 

the coast of Northern New 

England, which is occupied 

during the summer by a col- 
ony of prosperous visitors. Such a resort, 
where people spend an entire season with 
nothing to do but follow fads and gossip 
about each other, is a perfect happy hunt- 
ing ground for humors and absurdities; 
and there can be nobody who does not 
know Mr. Tarkington as a mighty hunter 
of such game. He shows us Mary’s Neck 
through the eyes of Mr. Massey, a Middle 

Westerner in his own familiar manner, 

kindly, contented, hopelessly Philistine 

himself, but with a vague respect for the 











BOOTH TARKINGTON. 





artistic aspirations of his wife and daugh- 
ters, and provincial above all things. Mr. 
Massey is at first merely bewildered and 
homesick in this new world of reticent 
Maine natives, aloof Easterners, and rocky 
landscapes, but by the end of the book he 
has learned to love the austere houses 
and minds of New England, just as the 
hero of “The Gentleman from Indiana” 
learned to love the fat flatness and the 
impertinent kindness he encountered in 
Mr. Tarkington’s Indiana. 

For Mr. Tarkington’s humor is, as al- 
ways, of the most genial and mellow; he 
can laugh at a thing without thinking the 
worse of it. If the examples of modern art 
which Mr. Massey encountered at the 
summer exhibition were ridiculous, as 
they very likely were, Mr. Massey’s views 
on art were certainly still more ridic- 
ulous; yet one can read the episode of the 
art exhibit without condemning either 
art or Mr. Massey; for the first time one 
can see the bourgeois idea of art dis- 
played without being called on to take 
sides against either Babbitt or Bunthorne. 
The only incident in which Mr. Tarking- 
ton indulges in satiric condemnation (and 
also approaches formula) is that in which 
Mr. Massey’s acquaintances grow more 
and more drunk as they discuss the effect 
of prohibition on their children in maud- 
lin circles of argument. But even this is 
lightened by delicious humor, as when 
one of the ladies says, “Mrs. Carmichael is 
a perfect martyr to him, because she can 
hold so much more without showing it 
than he can.” Mr. Tarkington cannot es- 
cape the traditional English delight in a 
drunken man. 

This geniality and unwillingness to 
criticize adversely form the book’s pleas- 
antest quality, but they may be its weak- 
ness also. For in spite of the numerous 
events and the continuous fun, the im- 
pression one receives at first is that the 
book is slighter than its author’s earlier 
work. When one stops to think, “Mary’s 
Neck” is in fact quite as full-bodied as 
“Seventeen” or “Gentle Julia,” but the 
impression illogically persists. It can only 
be that fashions in humor have changed 
since the innocent days when Penrod 
wrote Wild West romances by a coal-oil 
lamp in the stable, and Willie Baxter 
struggled to be the only seventeen-year- 
old in town with dinner clothes. In the 
few long years since then a new quality 





has come into American humor, a bite 
and bitterness; these have become so uni- 
versal that Mr. Tarkington, for all his ex- 
treme Middle-Westernism, seems curi- 
ously English in manner. It may be that 
“Mary’s Neck” will find itself altogether 
out of fashion, for it is a book in the vein 
of Punch rather than that of the New 
Yorker; but it ought to find a public loyal 
to its author, for it is a warm and pleasant 
book, and there are not many being writ- 
ten that try for that praise. 


Witless Young People 


RUN, SHEEP, RUN. By MaxweE tt Bopen- 
HEIM. New York: Liveright, Inc. 1932. 
$2. 

Reviewed by Grorce DANGERFIELD 
T is difficult to write of this novel 
with a proper detachment. The first 
two parts of it contain some of the 
worst writing I have ever read; the 
last part is good sincerity, but plod- 
ding fiction. The book belongs, I suppose 
somewhere in the middle of the last dec- 
ade. It is born old. 

Mr. Bodenheim’s hero is a young man 
of revolutionary sympathies; he lives in 
New York with a poetess; his friends are 
partly communist, partly bourgeois, and 
perfectly dull; he is present when his 





| comrades fly helplessly before the police 
| in Union Square; and leaves in disgust 


for the southern cotton-mills, there to 
learn that Revolution must come from 
the workers, not the theorists, and that 
the best mate for him is an Irish laundry 
girl. 

The first two parts of the story are not 
very clearly stated: and my impression 
of them is, I think, pardonably vague. It 
seemed to me that if a late and very 
minor Greek anthologist had written his 
account of an early Christian agape, and 
if he had been translated by a man with- 
out much classical education or any in- 
stinctive discipline, the result (stylisti- 
cally at least) could hardly have been 
worse. Two quotations should suffice: 

She slid down from his lap, and their 
bodies hunted for a free-verse poem 
more than flesh and playfully less than 
shame. ... The circle of her was an 
intonation concealed within a suppres- 
sion of flesh never quite betrayed, and 
his fingers, touching it, discovered the 
harmonic triad of release. 

Like the circle of the lady’s waist, the 
meaning of this passage is never quite 
betrayed: but vocabulary and cadence 
proclaim it as a sort of literary pollutio, 
or the public indulgence of private fancies. 

The laugh was like the sound of tin 
cans knocked down by an accidental 
bitterness. 

Mr. Bodenheim, it seems, has temporar- 
ily fallen into that state where his worth 
as a novelist can be quite accurately 
judged by the quality of his prose. His 
prose is very bad. 

I say “temporarily” because there is still 
some hope for Mr. Bodenheim; there is 
no reason why he should date himself, as 
he does in “Run, Sheep, Run.” But there 
it is. Young people who have nothing to 
say for themselves and who spend their 
time being very private in public, belong 
to an unhappy past. A good deal of paper, 
boards, jacket designs, patience, and pub- 
lic money has been wasted on them: we 
know them now to be ineffectual and 
unrepresentative—too witless for com- 
edy, too dull for satire, too uncreative for 
parody. Mr. Bodenheim’s young people 
are of this order. 

And the sociological novel — perhaps 
that is dated too. The third part of this 
book, it seems, has a message for us, and 
there are writers of some eminence, but 
no perceptible future, who believe in 
messages. But sociology is not amenable 
to an artistic discipline: when George 
Romaine arrives in the cotton-mills, and 
Mr. Bodenheim grows sober, the style 
(and therewith the story) changes from 
over-decoration to a sort of over-develop- 
ment. It becomes muscle-bound, inflex- 
ible—is less active than knotted. And this, 
I most firmly believe, is because it has 
not its own justification; there is a sense 
of duty in it. There is something about 
working conditions, and something about 
the American revolution, which Mr. Bo- 
denheim thinks we ought to know. And 
“ought” will harden the arteries of any 
story. 





A European Anthology 


THE EUROPEAN CARAVAN. Edited by 
Samvuet Putnam. New York: Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam. 1931. $4. 

Reviewed by Grorce Moresy ACKLOM 


XCEPT to discover and herald a 
new planet in the literary sky, 
there is hardly anything that a 
critic can do of more real value 
to letters than to interpret the current 
writers of other countries to the writers 
of his own country. It is exactly this im- 
portant thing which “The European Ca- 
ravan,” the first volume of which has just 
been published, attempts to do by means 
of a carefully selected Anthology of typ- 
ical examples, in translation, with critical 
introductions and biographical notices. 

Mr. Samuel Putnam, the editor and 
compiler, has approached his task with 
a high seriousness, with sympathy, and 
knowledge. He has spent the last eight 
years studying the post-war literature of 
Europe and the personalities of its au- 
thors; and his own translations, of which 
there are many in the volume, speak elo- 
quently of his literary capacity. Mr. Put- 
nam’s part of the work is, in fact, all that 
could be desired, and his review of the 
changes in aims, methods, and values 
which the war brought about is concen- 
trated, stimulating, and instructive. Sim- 
ilarly, his collaborators, Messrs. Berge, 
Jean Cassou, Caballero, and ‘Bronowski, 
write with reasonableness, lucidity, and 
critical detachment. 

All of which makes the surprise and 
disappointment the greater when we pass 
from the apparatus to the actual selec- 
tions which make up the Anthology it- 
self; for it is hard to accept as worthy of 
so much conscientious critical considera- 
tion—or, indeed, of such excellent trans- 
lation—many of these examples of clam- 
orous nonsense and puerile exhibitionism 
which constitute so large a portion of the 
material. 

It is only fair to Mr. Putnam to say that 
in the case of the foreign language authors 
he has barred out the better known on 
the ground that they are already acces- 
sible in translation. This, of course, ac- 
counts for the omission of such writers as 
André Gide and Proust, and commits him 
to the presentation of the smaller men— 
though it hardly accounts for the inclu- 
sion of little sub-mediocrities, some of 
whom have not published a single book, 
in the English language section. Mr. Put- 
nam is further handicapped by his self- 
set task of exhibiting the “new” spirit— 
that is to say, the literature of revolt and 
protest, of mental disintegration and of 
discontinuity, rather than the work of the 
minds who have continued to write, or 
begun to write, since the war along the 
accepted lines and with the proven meth- 


| ods. The volume, therefore, tends to be a 


collection of curiosities, a museum of the 
abnormal, rather than a representative 
exhibit of the best that has been done in 
the post-war decade. 

Dada, the joint child of Tzara, Picabia, 
Vaché, and Breton, we have already 
known, and laughed out of America even 
before it achieved its swift dissolution in 
Europe. Its successor, “Super-realism,” 
counting among its prophets Delteil, Pi- 
casso, and Ernst, as well as some of the 
original Dadaists, and with its slogan 
“pure thought uncontrolled by reason” 
(a sort of automatic writing), lasted 
longer and had more influence, although 
it was hardly less lunatic than Dada in 
some of its manifestations. Then have 
come the various reactions — Catholic, 
philosophical, sports-and-physical, col- 
lectivist, and so forth, to herald a return 
to sanity, and the decade closes with the 


suicide of Rigaut, a typical self-centered ° 


fantastic, whose contribution to literature 
totaled a couple of magazine articles. 

In comparison with the vivid examples 
of psychic distress afforded by the French 
section, the Spanish section, containing as 
it does extracts from Pio Baroja, Una- 
muno, Azorin, Valle-Inclan, Machado, 
and Jiminez, all well known before the 
war, seems pleasantly sane. Even the “Jo- 
venes” who are represented, with their 
“Ultraismo,” though they exhibit strong 
traces of the French influence, show it 
diluted with a curious dreamlike quality 
or else with sheer dulness. 





It is difficult to say much of the English 
and Irish sections. Mr. Putnam has appar- 
ently been hard put to it to find among the 
islanders representatives of the “new” 
spirit who are worthy of inclusion—ex- 
cept, of course, for James Joyce and one 
or two other obvious ones, so he has been 
obliged to include some very small peo- 
ple—though it is only just to note that 
some of these, notably Owens and Beck- 
ett, reveal strong Dada affinities in their 
verse. In fact, though nothing is easier 
than to criticize an anthologist for what 
he has, or has not, omitted, one is forced 
to wonder why such preéminently sane 
writer-artists as Virginia Woolf and 
Kathleen Coyle should have been in- 
cluded in this company, if, on the other 
hand, such well-known and typical after- 
war writers as Henry Williamson, Sas- 
soon, and Robert Graves should be ab- 
sent. 

Summed up, the specific after-war ten- 
dencies in literature as here set forth ap- 
pear to be: to abandon the theatre and 
poetry in favor of the methods of the 
cinema; to substitute fantasy or nonsense 
for humor, and sensation for sentiment; 
to consider each individual as unique and 
each moment as discontinuous and apart 
from all relationships. All this coupled 
with a frenzied desire to destroy the pres- 
ent social and literary structures; to re- 
construct them without reference to laws 
or facts, and, above all, to juggle with 
glittering words regardless of meaning or 
reason. 

Taking the collection of samples given 
us in “The European Caravan” as illus- 
trative of the disintegration of the decade 
just past, it has a strong interest—largely 
pathological, it is true—and a definite his- 
torical and scientific value; for just as 
cubism and the other fearful isms have 
shocked or shaken some of the rigidity 
out of art, so, minute portions of this 
“new” spirit, properly diluted, will un- 
doubtedly do something to revitalize, re- 
fresh, and recolor the whole body of lit- 
erature. 

Together with the later volume, which 
is to cover the literature of Germany, 
Italy, and Russia, the present one should 
form a valuable reference book for read- 
ers. 





A friend thinks that Literature is the 
great enemy of Language. “Who,” he says, 
“if it had not been for Literature, would 
ever have thought of attempting to clog 
the progress of Language by the absurd 
rule that a substantive must not be used 
as an epithet? Nothing could be more 
useful; and English has treated the rule 
with the contempt it deserves. We must 
have art galleries and trade returns; why 
not an art pot or a trade finish? Yet we 
still have eminent literary men solemnly 
denouncing as “incorrect” a usage that is 
not only invaluable in itself, but capable 
of such admirable development as the 
distinction between a piano player and a 
player piano: a distinction which shows 
that you do not evade the rule, and make 
such phrases “correct,” by putting in a 
hyphen; the neatness of the distinction 
entirely depends on using with adjectival 
force now the one substantive and now 
the other. Or look at the split infinitive. 
Our language discovers this exquisite 
contrivance for giving a subtle shade of 
meaning, a most delicate nuance of inten- 
tion: and finds the whole dead weight of 
Literature solid against it! If Literature 
were what it pretends to be, the intelli- 
gent use of Language, there would indeed 
be a case for caution in splitting infini- 
tives; for if you should split all your in- 
finitives, evidently the device would lose 
its peculiar efficacy: the locution would 
become mere common form. But that is 
not how the literati look at it; to them, it 
is “incorrect,” and so—damned out of 
hand. Incorrect!—What would these gen- 
try have said, and all the rest of the stick- 
lers for correct English, if they had lived 
when the Anglo-Saxon inflexions were 
going to pieces? Imagine the indignant 
loathing of their protest against the in- 
correct grammar of the time!—But fortu- 
nately the language had no literature to 
speak of then: peacefully and without 
cultured obstruction, it changed from 
Anglo-Saxon into English.” 
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Human Being 
Vil. THE FLATIRON BUILDING 


UBBARD wondered if Richard 
Roe ever speculated about the 
human variousness of the di- 
rectory in the lobby of the Flat- 
iron Building. Was it thrilling to him to 
feel himself immersed in a hive of such 
wildly miscellaneous affairs? No anthol- 
ogy of short stories was ever so dazzlingly 
surprising as that bulletin board of little 
white letters. The biographer studied it 
carefully while many others, all in a 
hurry, paused momentarily to glance for 
names and went on. There were several 
stocking and overgaiter enterprises (what 
is an overgaiter?) which seemed appro- 
priate to the old corner’s ancient reputa- 
tion for the exposure of shins. Hubbard 
noticed that the two long flanks of the 
building were not flat but gently rippled 
with shallow bays. Was it the curvature 
in the walls that helped to create the up- 
ward eddies of draught on the pavement? 
Presumably Richard had not given 
much regard to the rich mundane jumble 
of doing suggested by that directory. A 
man intent on his own affairs has little 
leisure to waste in considering his neigh- 
bors. Richard thought of them as just so 
many “concerns” (a lovely word in that 
usage), but Hubbard, the ripples of his 
attention now spreading wider and wider, 
was growing extravagantly curious. He 
found it a reasonable part of his picture 
that RICHARD ROE. INC., was listed 
among the Pegasus Publishing Company, 
the Prim Art Company, the Tydee Lady 
Company, We Moderns in Education, the 
Ice Cream Smack Corporation, the Copy 
Treating Service, the Bank Vault Inspec- 
tion Company, the Bureau for Preven- 
tion of Business Fraud, the Metropolitan 
Ping-Pong Association, the Congo Tem- 
perature Contro! Corporation, the Amer- 
ican Spaniel Club. The even hospitality 
of chance had catered with open hands 
both to serious and frolicsome phases: it 
was pleasing to know that Richard, sit- 
ting for a hygienic tissue-wrapped tuna- 
fish sandwich in the Walgreen pharmacy 
on the ground floor, might have been 
neighbored on one side by a scientist from 
a legal research bureau of Johns Hopkins 
University and on the other by an editor 
of Broadway Brevities or the Theme Song 
Publishing Company. 


st 


To Richard Roe the Flatiron Building 
was more than a tall wedge of masonry 
surroundéd by lewd spirals of air. He was 
a young man when it was built and was 
the talk of the town. It symbolized the 
crossing of Fifth Avenue and Broadway: 
not a union but at least a liaison. Trade 
was momentarily spliced with Gentility or 
Swank. He never outgrew the delight of 
that steep rounded prow that seemed to 
sheer the stream of traffic. No region of 
the city was more full of subtle appeal. 
The old Fifth Avenue Hotel bespoke lux- 
urious breeding; Diana on the sky intim- 
ated the delicacies of art. Even when 
these perished there were still the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance chimes. Richard 
never became entirely deaf to them. He 
did not analyze precisely what they sug- 
gested—whether the fugitive melody of 
life or the recurring nature of premiums 
—but he liked their heavy floating toll. 
A great bubble of sound was struck off 
by the bronze concussion. It came lenient- 
ly and sealed the mind inside a mirac- 
ulously tiny instant of regret-—a moment 
so precisely small that if he had ever men- 
tioned it Richard would have called it 
infetisimal. (Minnie would have correct- 
ed it in the transcript.) Horror so gentle 
is almost a luxury. 

So when he set up in business for him- 
self there was no location that would have 
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meant so much to him. He said to himself 
proudly that it was “A National Address.” 
He often remarked to callers that though 
his office was high up it was “not too high 


a phrase he had picked up from the rent- 
ing agent. Richard himself would never 
have been too high for that. 

We shall have to examine the dynamics 
of some of his working days. Gloriously 
ignorant, he went on; it never occurred 
to him that anyone can stop. Daily he 
plunged into that spinning wheel of be- 
ing: the rising slope of morning, the me- 
ridian pause, the afternoon decline, the 
revival at dusk. Quickly, quickly, Time 
goes in an office. Blessed anzsthesia that 
takes away the sins of the world: the 
world’s only sin, which is that life perishes 
in every instant. The ring of telephones— 
each, to the practised ear, a little different 
from the others. The comforting rattle of 
typewriters; opening and closing doors; 
voices recognized and strange; the rumble 
of filing-case drawers; the rasp of an add- 
ing machine. All are medicine for soli- 
tude, postponement of that single struggle 
with the regardless universe which every 
soul is aware of and prudently evades 
when it can. 

ss 


You came along the hallway from the 
elevators; a glass-paned door was lettered 
in black and gold: RICHARD ROE, INC., 
STATIONERY SPECIALTIES. Inside, the 
corridor continued a few feet farther. A 
small sign projecting above a doorway on 
the right said INQUIRIES. Just inside this 
door, to the left, was a telephone switch- 
board on a typewriter desk. You looked 
down on the delightfully undulated 
blonde coiffure of Jenny Hoyle who was 
Richard’s first line of defense. Jenny was 
wonderful at the telephone and could 
manage to do a good deal of typing at the 
same time. She had a black loose-leaf 
notebook in which she kept all the num- 
bers called most often, but her native 
quickness was such that she hardly ever 
needed to refer to it. The phrase “Ac- 
cording to Hoyle” was a byword in the 
office for accuracy; you might know her 
a long while before you learned that her 
name was really spelled Hoerl. Between 
the two windows (this is the Broadway 
side of the building) was another desk, 
where you saw Miss Whaley in profile. 
Miss Whaley was stenographer and file- 
clerk. She took alternate dictation and 
chaff from all the salesmen; both in syn- 
tax and badinage she returned better 
than she received. She had fine cobalt 
eyes, relatively rare between Madison 
and Union Squares, and a way of mur- 
muring a Wife of Bath repartee with the 
demure flush of the Prioress. This was 
irresistible. Miss Whaley’s desk came out 
sideways from the wall; thus she and 
Jenny faced each other as they sat to their 
tasks, and managed a surprising amount 
of parenthetical conversation. Peggy 
Whaley’s chair was on a swivel; by one 
graceful fluttering swerve she could ro- 
tate to the filing-cases behind her. It was 
believed that she did this more often when 
one of the salesmen happened to be in 
the doorway. 

This room had some pleasantly femi- 
nine touches. In the corner behind Jenny 
was a stand on which you would see 
hanging two fur-collared coats, two small 
hats, two bright scarves. Frequently there 
were flowers on the filing cabinet; per- 
haps a gardenia or a bunch of violets 
keeping fresh in water for the evening. 
At this end, above the little wash-basin 
and in a corner not apparent to visitors, 
was a mysterious cupboard with a mir- 
ror, a curling iron, a minute brazier for 
canned heat, various small medicaments 
and antiseptics, combs, nail polishes, cold 
cream, eyebrow tweezers, brilliantine, 
cough-drops, and a wire brush that 
squeaked in Jenny’s hair. Feminine office 





life is far more complicated than the av- 
erage employer might suspect. Jenny 
Hoerl and Peggy Whaley were specially 
proud of the towels which by the ingen- 
uity of some supply company were 
stitched in red with the legend Richard- 
RoelInc. sewn in one word. They had or- 
dered these once as a Christmas present 
for Mr. Roe; to have the name put on 
they had to order more towels than so 
small a staff really needed. But young 
women’s capacity for using up towels is 
very great, and it was an office vaunt that 


| they were the best-washed bunch in the 


to be in touch with humanity.” This was building. 


et 


Jenny ascertained your business; you 
may have lingered a little in the doorway 
in the hope of a chat, for the view from 
above of her neat parting and comely neck 
was agreeable, and her gaze was inno- 
cently limpid, lifted politely upward from 
behind the switchboard. But she had her 
own skilful way of forwarding you across 


| the corridor to the Reception Room. She 





called it that to impress visitors; its real 
name was the Sample Room. On each 
side of the entrance were settees. Under 
the windows (this was on the Fifth Ave- 
nue side of the wedge) were four desks 
set close in a row, for the use of the sales- 
men when they were in the office. On 
the right were shelves for the exhibi- 
tion of the “line.” For instance the Roe 
Centurion Calendar: it pleased Richard 
to think that this would give the correct 
day of the week until December 31, 1999, 
long after any of ourselves would be like- 
ly to need it. The Calculating Blotter, in 
which revolving disks inserted at the cor- 
ners gave the answers for all sorts of em- 


| ergencies in multiplication and percent- 


age. The Diana Ash Tray was not only a 
sentimental reminder in replica of the 
Madison Square goddess, but also had a 


| little moistened pad which extinguished 


cigarettes easily—“No Smell, No Smould- 
| der.” There was the Roe Revolving Ink- 





well (for draughtsmen) which carried 
four or six different colors of ink, and of 
course the onyx and agate pen-stands 
(non-inflammable) in many colors and 
prices. Not least was the Roe Double- 
Barrel Pen (for accountants), which 
would write black ink at one end and red 
at the other. Particularly useful, the 
salesmen said, in times of Depression. 
The whole left side of the Sample Room 
was taken up with a big glass-fronted 
case which represented a retail show- 
window. It was illuminated with foot- 
lights and here Mr. Balaban, Roe’s young 


advertising expert, tried out his ideas for | 


new window display: the colored litho- 
graph cut-outs showing a busy executive 
eased of computation by the mathemat- 
ical Blotter, or the young matron of fash- 
ion revelling in a jade writing-set. This 
show-window could be cunningly lit with 
variously colored bulbs, and was as much 
fun as a toy theatre. When Mr. Balaban 
had achieved the effect he liked, the set 
was photographed and prints sent round 
to the dealers. Mr. Roe, rather in awe of 
Mr. Balaban’s talent, never dared tinker 


with the display himself, though he often | 
| wanted to. His own special pride was 


the huge flat mahogany desk in the mid- 
dle of the room. This represented the 
nerve-center of an important “concern” 
and was equipped with the complete outfit 
known in the order-lists as Empire State 
Executive. This was a duplicate of the set 
—blotter, ink-well, pen-stand, calendar, 
ash-tray, combination paper-cutter and 
nail-file—given to the Governor’s office 
at Albany. Strangers, not realizing the 
situation, sometimes inadvertently sat 


down at that desk; but the staff them- 
selves regarded it as sacred. Horace, the 





office boy, was supposed to keep it dusted 
and in trim. 
ss Ss 


From the Sample Room a door, right, 
admitted to the Advertising and Account- 
ing Department. The Advertising De- 
partment was Mr. Balaban, a tall very 
bass young man (growing bald), who had 
studied at a graduate school of Business 
Administration and used a difficult jargon 
to expound the simple cajoleries of pub- 
licity. This impressed Mr. Roe, who paid 
Mr. Balaban very nearly full-time salary 
for half-time work; he was in the office 











only from nine until twelve-thirty. His 
afternoons were spent in making other 
contacts; he hoped some day to start an 
advertising agency of his own. But he was 
worth what he was paid, for his ideas and 
copy were excellent. He was considered 
the artist of the office; he had a large table 
and drawing materials where he laid out 
sketches for advertising copy and win- 
dow displays. On the other side of the 
room, his back resolutely turned upon 
Mr. Balaban’s loud telephoning and whis- 
tling, sat Mr. Gall, the bookkeeper, who 
had once studied at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. He was very bald with a fringe of 
bright pink floss encircling his head. He 
had cared for the accounts of the busi- 
ness since the beginning; he never 
wearied of Richard Roe’s remark, 
“Charles, I wish you had more red hair 
and less red ink.” There was something 
very reassuring in the solemnity with 
which he would cross the room, crouch 
down at the safe, skilfully click the dial, 
and take out a pile of ledgers. Round his 
pate mounted a steady fume of pipe- 
tobacco; inside it flickered a continual 
dance of figures, like the chorus of a re- 
vue, conducted by an imaginary leader 
called Cash Position. Occasionally Mr. 
Gall would have a sudden mechanical 
spasm with a pencil-grinder or an add- 
ing-engine; otherwise he was little heard 
from until five p.m., when he put his 
books away and became suddenly socia- 
ble. The world of business passes through 
a delicious transformation at that hour. 
Sometimes one of the salesmen would 
bring out a bottle of gin, as is permissible 
after office hours. Mr. Gall’s pale blue 
eyes shone. He had been brought up on 
the genuine Hollands variety; gin still 
was to him a pure aromatic cordial which 
gentlemen drank neat. His austere and 
confiding mind had scarcely realized that 
the modern chemical was only a sort 
of household ammonia, fit for scrubbing 
tiles. Consequently one Lily cup of this 
caustic soda threw him into a fever of 
human-kindness. He would never take a 
drink until he was sure that both Richard 
Roe and the office boy had left: “Roe et 
puero maxima reverentia debet” he would 
say, though no one knew what he meant. 
But as the boy left promptly at five he 
did not have to wait very long. He would 
tell anecdotes to Minnie and the two girls 
for as long as they would linger. 


ss 


Minnie’s room was on the Broadway 
side. It had one of those shallow bulges 
looking off over Madison Square. There 
were three doors, by which she com- 
manded the whole suite. One, usually 
kept open, terminated the entrance cor- 
ridor. Just outside this was a little alcove, 
where Horace had his table and chair 
with materials for parcels and shelves of 
office supplies. Another door connected 
with Mr. Gall and Mr. Balaban; and the 
third into Richard Roe’s big room in the 
very nose of the building. In Minnie’s 
room the little wash-stand was discreetly 
hidden behind a screen. Her desk was 
placed with strategic skill. It was against 
the partition between her room and that 
of Jenny and Peggy. Jenny’s clear voice 
was audible: Minnie could often identify 
a telephone call before Jenny plugged it 
through and had a fraction of time to 
prepare for it, which is sometimes great 
advantage. She could keep an eye on the 


| office boy, through the open doorway into 


the passage. She could hear, but not be 
seen by, any visitors who were shown into 
the Sample Room. 

There was a buzzer from Richard Roe’s 
desk to Minnie’s. Sometimes, on days of 
high pressure, it was used very often. 
Then there would be long intervals when 
she would get anxious. She had a little 
trick of her own at such times. She would 
look over her left shoulder at the figure 
of Diana on the tower of Madison Square 
Garden. By concentrating her mind on 
Diana and uttering some private runes of 
her own she could sometimes—or so it 
seemed—compel Richard to press the 
signal. She never told him that until after 
the statue had gone—“and left a lonely 
place against the sky.” 

(To be continued) 
CHRISTOPHER Mor.ey. 
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HE answers elicited from more 

than 1,400 book buyers by the 

Saturday Review questionnaire 

of December 19, 1931, are all in- 
teresting and informative, but there are 
two that must be described as profound- 
ly disturbing. Indeed, they constitute an 
indictment of one phase of publishing 
that can be ignored by no publisher who 
has his own best interests at heart; and, 
since publishers are even as you and I, 
this means that it can be ignored by none. 
A voice has spoken in words that cannot 
be misunderstood. Has it spoken truth, 
and if it has, what can be done? 

In response to the first query of the 
questionnaire, “Are you buying as many 
books as ever?”, it will be remembered 
that only 438 readers entered an affirma- 
tive answer, while 920 replied “No.” There 
followed questions calculated to expose 
the causes of decreased purchasing. Was 
lack of buying power to blame? Radio and 
movies? Magazines? A confusing multi- 
plicity of titles? Declining quality of books 
bought? Fall in moral tone of literature? 
High prices? Reprints as a substitute for 
new books? Lending libraries? Limited 
shelf-room? Book clubs?—Each of these 
was, according to the replies, a contribu- 
tary cause; but in no case did the figures 
indicate that the prime one had been ex- 
posed. Then came two questions: “Do you 
find that publisher’s advertising is too full 
of overstatements to continue to enlist 
your faith?”; “Do you find that publish- 
er’s advertising is dishonest in its appeal?” 
And a chorus of 1,050 voices shouted 
“Yes” to the first inquiry, with only 257 
making a meek disclaimer, while 734 were 
ready to state bluntly that they consid- 
ered book advertising dishonest, and only 
421 were willing to say that they did not. 
It was as though a hidden, unsuspected 
mine had been touched off. Well might 
the publisher who had always considered 
himself an honest merchant pinch himself 
in the hope that eyes and ears had tricked 
him. 


But he will pinch in vain. From Satur- 
day Review subscribers in cities, towns, 
villages, and lonely farms, the word has 
come; from all the states in the Union: 
“We have read publisher’s advertising, 
and the truth is not in it. May the Lord 
deliver us.” The mere ayes and noes of 
the questionnaire do not carry the full 
force of the accusation; it is when we turn 
to the thousand supplementary notes and 
letters, accompanying the answers, that 
we feel the blast. The scraps of paper are 
a chilling blizzard, blowing from all quar- 
ters—From North Carolina: “Some pub- 
lishers ought to be indicted for using the 
mails to defraud.” From New Mexico: “I 
have never bought a book on the strength 
of publisher’s advertising; in fact I make 
it a point to steer clear of those most lav- 
ishly promoted.” From New York: “I pay 
no attention to publisher’s ads. except 
bare statement of title, author, price, etc.” 
From Ohio: “I pay little attention to 
glowing words.” From Michigan: “I shun 
book-ads in gigantic headlines.” From 
Alabama: “Successful merchants tell the 
truth and tie their customers to them. All 
we readers need is just plain old time 
honesty.” The blizzard thickens: “One can 
only say of book advertising to-day that 
it is atrocious.” “I object very strongly to 
the exuberance of advertising.” “The pub- 
lisher’s word for a book has become mean- 
ingless.” “Too many fake claims fool a 
reader only once or twice.” “Publisher’s 
advertising I just ignore.” “We are quite 
sickened by the increasingly frenetic note 
of book advertisers.” Over and over again, 
the same thought expressed in different 
words. Further quotation would be point- 
less; the charge is plain, and its gravity 
cannot be dodged. The first question is, is 
it justified? And the second, what can be 
done about it? 

That it is not wholly justified I am con- 
vinced, and I think that those who have 
made the charge would agree to this upon 
further study of the subject. They have 
indulged in the very kind of overstate- 
ment that they so roundly condemn. When 
they say “publisher’s advertising” they 
really mean some publisher’s advertising. 
They have been sufficiently impressed by 
the bad to overlook the good. And that is 








the important fact to keep in mind, 
whether or not we agree with them. How 
much book advertising is good, and how 
much is bad, I do not pretend to calculate; 
but we have before us proof that enough 
of it is bad to convince the large majority 
of a group of intelligent book buyers that 
it is all untrustworthy. And that is an 
unfortunate situation for the publishing 
business. Correction is plainly called for. 
What kind of advertising is it that has 
produced this impression, and can that 
kind be largely eliminated? 

At this point certain protests may easily 
be made. What can be done about it? Is 
not most advertising misleading, and 
much of it dishonest, in every field? Has 
not the great American public learned to 
discount it, and laugh at it, and even 
make its absurdity the springboard for a 
humorous magazine? Has the practice of 
advertising every cigarette as the best 
hurt the cigarette industry? So long as 
publishers continue to issue inferior 
books, how can their advertising be any- 
thing but misleading? They must sell their 
wares. And so long as there are as many 
publishers as there are, how can the flow 
of inferior books be checked? There are 
not enough good ones to go around. Final- 
ly, aren’t the readers of the Saturday Re- 
view just a little naive in their demands? 

There is some point to every one of 
these protests. That advertisers in other 
fields set publishers a bad example is un- 
questionable. But what of it? That too 
many inferior books are published is a 
fact, and that there are too many publish- 
ers is highly probable. We can only hope 
that the law of supply and demand may 
remedy that evil. And here it may not be 
impertinent to remark that there is no 
business, of importance, in which incom- 
petence can survive so long on a small 
capital as in the publishing business. A 
man may publish ten “flops” and then, 
with one lucky hit, the success of which 
is in no way due to his own judgment, 
gather in sufficient profit to enable him to 
publish another succession of worthless 
volumes. The situation is unique. A sim- 
ilar opportunity certainly does not exist 
in the steel or the automobile business; it 
does not exist even in the theatrical busi- 
ness, for the failures are too costly. Such 
publishers can never be numerous, but 
we must face the fact that a certain num- 
ber of them will always manage to sur- 
vive without ever learning their jobs. 
Saturday Review readers demand honest 
advertising from them, but their honesty, 
however rigorous it may be, is worth 
nothing: they simply cannot tell a good 
book from a bad one. Their claims, which 
appear misleading or dishonest, are only 
unintelligent. As for the bad advertising 
of the other, intelligent, publishers, it is 
in the main merely slipshod and ill- 
advised. Let us look at it. 

The easiest way to advertise anything 
is by using superlatives, and, in the case 
of books, a simple formula is to fall back 
upon quotation from “authorities.” The 
result of this practice is that pages of book 
advertising are frequently nothing more 
than a howling, shrieking mass of words. 
Each advertiser, instead of trying to tell 
his customers precisely what it is he has 
for sale, is trying to shout down every 
other advertiser. (Remember, I am talk- 
ing from now on of the bad advertising 
that has impressed Saturday Review read- 
ers; you have read plenty of excellent 
copy, and so have I.) Adjectives run riot: 
Superb, Thrilling, Magnificent, Brilliant, 
Astonishing, Absorbing, Daring, Arrest- 
ing, Unique, Devastating. Reckless exag- 
gerations abound:—The Novel of the 
Year, The Greatest Book in Its Field, The 
Triumph of Modern Biography, The Su- 
preme Accomplishment of His Career. 
Expert witnesses jostle one another:— 
Mr. X says: “The most moving novel I 
have read in months.”—Mr. Y says: “I re- 
member nothing like it.”—Miss Z says: 
“Sure to be a success.” It is a war of words 
and witnesses, and the astonishing fact 
is that the words and witnesses marshaled 
by every publisher appear to the casual 
eye to be exactly the same. Each pub- 
lisher has the same adjectives at his com- 
mand, plucked from the mouths of the 
same experts. It is a shouting match, and 








nobody wins because ali contestants have 
a common vocabulary and identical lung- 
power. (Not the same amount of money 
with which to buy space, you may say; 
but one can be as noisy in a cell as in a 
palace.) Naturally the effect of all this is 
that the intelligent reader shuts his eyes 
and claps hands to his ears. 

We, however, who at this point are 
pledged to keep eyes and ears open, must 
note the result of this strange technique; 
multitudes of book advertisements are 
made to look astonishingly alike; when 
we have read one we have read a thou- 
sand. Yet books are not alike. Each, 
whether good or bad, has its own charac- 
ter; and no book, however excellent, is 
calculated to appeal to all readers. Why, 
then, do publishers so frequently exhibit 
an appalling lack of discrimination? Why 
are they content to advertise a book in 
stock words and phrases, instead of dis- 
tilling its essential juices and giving the 
public a provocative taste? Why are they 
eager to build their advertisements 
around any well known name, however 
empty the words uttered by the possess- 
sor of that name may be? Why do they 
so often persist in making book advertis- 
ing pages, which might be highly interest- 
ing and definitely informative, a mon- 
otonous pageant of meaningless superla- 
tives? It is not that they have nothing 
definite and informative to say, but simply 
that they do not take the trouble to say 
it. It is not that they are defeated by 
the mediocrity of their own publishing 
choices, for they frequently give their best 
books no better treatment than their 
mediocre ones. It must be that they take 
the easiest way. 

They (the writers of bad advertising) 
have simplified advertising to a point at 
which it has become ineffective. Instead 
of taking the trouble to inform the public 
as to the real, unique nature of any given 
book, they have fallen back upon the fa- 
cile practice of collecting “quote lines.” 
And how easy it is!) Anyone who has ever 
written publisher’s advertising knows that 
it is possible to assemble magnificent, su- 
perb, thrilling “quotes” for the worst book 
that ever disgraced a list. True, they can- 
not always be found in the dicta of the 
“leading critics,” but if the leaders fail 
it is always possible to search afield, and 
the harvest is invariably rich. So the 
Omaha Cry, the Marysville Register, and 
the Paducah Intelligencer are mustered to 
the confusion of innocent book purchas- 
ers. The practice discredits all advertising 
by quotation, as does the even more vi- 
cious practice of extracting phrases and 
words which sound favorable from re- 
views that are essentially unfavorable. 
“This might have been a magnificent 
novel,” says Mr. X, “if the author had not 
been carried away by race prejudice.” 
And in the delighted publisher’s adver- 
tisement we read: “‘A magnificent novel,’ 
says Mr. X.” 

This kind of cheating, however, is not 
as common as it once was; indeed, with 
the increase of reviewers who have a 
weakness for seeing their names in print, 
it has become almost superfluous. Lines 
consciously written for possible quotation 
are served up hot and temptingly even in 
adverse reviews. After damning a book 
through five paragraphs, Mr. Y concludes: 
“No reader who wishes to keep up with 
the times can afford to miss it.” What 
publisher can resist the opportunity? But 
resist they must if a considerable amount 
of book advertising is to be more mean- 
ingful than it is. I am not suggesting that 
they ignore reviews, but that they make 
more intelligent, more effective use of 
them than they do. The material at hand 
is rich, but the best of it is often neglected. 
When Mr. Z announces that he considers 
a novel the best of the year, it means 
nothing to a reader unless he happens to 
believe that Mr. Z reads all novels and 
possesses infallible taste. But it often hap- 
pens that Mr. Z has indicated somewhere 
in his review why he considers the novel 
the best. That is what the publisher should 
seize upon, that is what the potential pur- 
chaser wants to know. With the cause of 
the reviewer’s reaction before him, he can 
then decide whether that cause is likely 
to have a similar effect upon him. 





Of course, if no Mr. Z comes to the pub- 
lisher’s aid, the publisher’s advertising 
manager will then be confronted with the 
arduous task of extracting the book’s es- 
sence for himself. Instead of saying cheer- 
ily to his secretary, “Pick me out some 
good quotes for “Fallen Arches,” he will 
have to find out just what the book is, 
why anyone should wish te buy it, and 
frame an advertisement designed to ap- 
peal to the particular persons who would 
like that particular book. In order to ac- 
complish this feat, he may even be com- 
pelled to read the volume. But, let it be 
added in his defence, that in some pub- 
lishing offices he never has the chance to 
read it. A manuscript is accepted by the 
editorial department and sent to press; 
the advertising department is left with 
a bald synopsis of contents or a reader’s 
report, sometimes not even with that. Of 
course, there are publishing houses that 
order these things well, but they are not 
under discussion. 

From whatever point I approach the 
central problem, I arrive at the conclusion 
that the advertising condemned by Sat- 
urday Review readers is not intentionally 
misleading but lazy and undiscriminat- 
ing. The guilty publisher discriminates 
between neither books nor readers. He 
advertises everything as if it were meat 
for everyone, and in terms that are com- 
mon property instead of in the unique 
terms of which he is sole possessor by vir- 
tue of a copyright. He seeks to sell se- 
rious fiction by sensational methods, and 
presents sensational trash as though it 
were serious fiction. Consequently he fails 
to make the best of two worlds, and dis- 
appoints two kinds of readers. In front of 
me, for example, is a novel recently issued 
by a reputable publisher. The jacket blurb 
and the advertisements of it that I have 
seen indicate that it might appeal to 
admirers of Sheila Kaye-Smith or May 
Sinclair; actually it is written in a style 
that might delight readers of Ethel M. 
Dell. The chances are, because of the way 
it is being advertised, that it will fail to 
reach the audience that it would satisfy, 
and that it will irritate those whe are per- 
suaded to buy it. By following a routine 
procedure, by mouthing stock phrases, 
the publisher has unquestionably missed 
his market. 

But, says the practical man who knows 
something about the composition of the 
average publisher’s list, what about the 
mediocre stuff? What you suggest is fine, 
and obvious, for the good books, but how 
about the rest? The answer is not hard to 
find. When a publisher accepts a book he 
thinks either that it will not sell or that 
it will. In the first case he is a fool or a 
philanthropist; in the second case he has 
some reason for his belief. However me- 
diocre the book may be, something in it 
has appealed to him, and that is what his 
advertising should make plain to public 
view: the something that made him accept 
it for his list, the something that should 
make others buy it. All of which sounds 
very pretty, says the practical man again, 
but how about “list” advertisements in 
which only a line or two may be given 
certain volumes? There is no reom in 
which to say anything of importance; 
stock terms are the last resort. A good 
rule in such cases is to say as little as pos- 
sible. There is no more potency in such 
a line as “A thrilling, throbbing romance 
of life and love in the South Seas,” than 
in the bald legend, “A romance of the 
South Seas.” The less space there is avail- 
able, the surer one should be there is no 
waste, no loafing ground for idle words. 
A publisher might do well to try the ex- 
periment of concluding his “list” adver- 
tisements with some such tag as “A full 
description of any book mentioned above 
will be furnished upon request.” It would 
be interesting to see how much use would 
be made of the service by cautious book 
buyers who were out of touch with book 
stores. 

But it is not the high cost of elbow- 
room that is responsible for most bad book 
advertising; it is laziness combined with 
an innocent faith in the magic power of 
certain words and names. The display 
advertisers, the men with great open 

(Continued on page 515) 
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JEAN JACQUES 
ROUSSEAU 


by 
MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 


auther of 
ZOLA AND HIS TIME 


Praise from the Press 





“The most complete book on 
Rousseau ever written in English.” 


—Boston Transcript 


“A book as good as at least three 
books . . . contains a whole educa 
tion.”"—John Cournos, New York 
Sua 

“The best biography of Rousseau 
in existence.”—-Herbert Gorman, 
New York World-Telegram 


“A very rich biography.”—Villian 
Soskin, New York Post 


And What a Story It Is! 





The Rousseau of the “Confessions” 
—a tragic figure whose courage, or 
effrontery, in revealing the scan- 
dals of his life had never before 
been equalled! Part of the excite- 
ment of Josephson’s richly docu 
mented biography is the story and 
interpretation of this life—of the 
mysterious elements of mania, per 
secution and disaster that com- 
posed the unhappy Rousseau of 
the “Confessions” and the tri- 
umphant Rousseau of the “Social 
Contract.” 


At all bookstores, $5.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 Madisen Ave., N. ¥. 
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cA Letter from 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Most American writers, despite 
their vitality, originality of theme, and 
freedom from the insular malicious- 
ness of the London literary novel, have 
so far been glossy but a little flat. They 
have, most of them, been two-dimen- 


sional, in contrast to such three-dimen- 
sional English fiction as ‘The Forsyte 
Saga,” “Tono-Bungay,” “Broome 
Stages,” and most of Dickens and 


Thackeray—books that have thickness, 
solidity, that reach back to the char- 
acters’ great-grandfathers and out to 
their fourth cousins. 


But Myron Brinig, in “This Man 
Is My Brother,” brings out of the con- 
trast between a brilliant, neurotic, 
Jewish family and the Montana smelt- 
ing-town in which thev, live, a true 
American three-dimensional novel. 
The characters are not solitary in a 
vacuum. They have grandmothers and 


probably will have grandsons; they 
eat authentic food, make love and 
agonize and triumph, sell leather 
goods and collect paintings, go 


through the tragedy of the esthete in 
the machine age, and drive fast cars 
with the Goyim; and step out of the 
pages not as bloodless literary artifices, 
characters synthetic and flavorless as 
bathtub gin, but as living and complex 
human beings. The book is not merely 
“clever” and “promising”; it is im- 
portant. 


——. : ’ 
_J uN a Ro, ‘ss 


pustisHea’s wore: THIS MAN IS MY 
BROTHER, by Myron Brinig, author of 
Singermann, was published last week by 
Farrar & Rinehart. It contains over 340 pages; 
the price is $2.50. One edition has been 
exhausted and a second is in press; a number 
of important New York bookstores have al- 
ready reported it among their best-sellers. 








Ten Million Story Plots—aAll Different 
—WITH THE PLOT GENIE— 


Just an ‘dea —situation—characier—iocale to start, 
is one needs. GENIE builds around that. A 
sensation in circles. 


























Round About Parnassus 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





Tue Macuine-Ace Poet 


HE young Philadelphian, Mac- 
Knight Black, looked on this age 
of steel and dynamos and decided 
that the modern poet’s material 
lay with the modern machines. His atti- 
tude was partly an act of will and partly 
resided in the fascination that machinery 
possessed for him. The other night at the 
annual dinner of the Poetry Society of 
America I heard Mr. Shaw Desmond wax 
eloquent concerning the rhythms latent 
in modern American life and the orches- 
tration of our great cities. Black was 
aware of the new rhythms inherent in all 
this clangor. One of our modern musicians, 
Varése, has tried to score this barbaric 
music. But aside from the rhythms, Black 
was interested in the visual impact of ma- 
chines in action, in the upthrust of great 
buildings, in every manifestation of mod- 
ern mechanical invention and modern 
science. His first book of poems, “Ma- 
chinery,” reflected these interests. He en- 
deavored to give the Machine Age a voice 
of its own, or rather to interpret that new 
and strange utterance for us. 
“Machinery” was a promising book, a 
stimulating experiment. And then the 
poet died in his youth with his work only 
begun. It would be impossible to say what 
he might have achieved. As it was, he left 
behind him an unfinished long narrative 
poem, “Thrust at the Sky,” which Simon 
& Schuster have now brought out in a 
format suggesting the massive lines of the 
modern skyscraper which dominates the 
poem. The book is set in bold, modern 
type. To the title poem twelve short poems 
are added, eight of which were written 
within a year of the author’s death. These 
have been selected from a great mass of 
posthumous material. Marcus Goodrich 
has edited the volume, and his prefatory 
note explains just how much of the title- 
poem, as it stands, Black considered fin- 
ished and ready, and how much the poet 
still intended to revise. As he notes, at the 
end of “Thrust against the Sky,” the hero 
finally stands confronted by two definite 
alternatives: “the woman, with her love 
. . or the building with its high signifi- 
cance.” “After the last line of the poem 
as it now stands. . . Black was to write a 
hundred exultant lines fired with all the 
passion of despair and renunciation, a de- 
scription of Haig’s choice, his tower of 
hope, rising and thrusting at the sky.” 


MacKnicut Biacx’s MoperNism 


Haig is an architect; Hollister — the 
other man—is planning a building, a sky- 
scraper, for American Light & Power. 
Haig wishes to design it. Lee, the woman, 
who is having an affair with Haig, is de- 
sired by Hollister. There, compactly, is the 
plot. Two forces are driving Haig: passion 
for the woman and passion for creation in 
steel and stone. The poet was finally, as 
said above, to have chosen the latter, even 
though the price of his contract was the 
loss of the woman he presumably loved. 
A modern theme enough! A most excep- 
tional instance, one might think; but a 
legitimate situation for dramatic pur- 
poses. The poem is done in flashlights, and 
in terms of mechanical design. The pic- 
torial quality is essentially modernistic. 
The similes are drawn from a mechanical 
age. Note this description of the lovers: 


Like that bare machine, the dynamo, that 
symbol wrung 

From the locked darkness of the ground, 
they lived; 

Like its two poles when driven copper 
whirls between, 

They poured out glory wild as bright 
electric fire from their flesh; 

Were fierce and peaceful in this splendor 
of their own. 


Such is the nature of the beauty in the 
planed and shining free verse. It is clean 
and bright and hard, even in its descrip- 
tion of human passion. To my mind the 
sparse conversation is managed well. The 
few words that are necessary to carry on 
the action are all that are given, yet much 
more communication through speech is 
felt in the background. Black was evolv- 
ing a new kind, and an exciting kind, of 
poetic narrative; objective, with a man- 
ner akin to modern draughtmanship and 
painting; presenting people almost as 
electrical forces acting upon one another. 
No humor. No coil of ordinary tempera- 
mental complexity; a certain detached 
inhumanity being a necessary element in 
the presentation. And therefore what I 

















admire chiefly about Black’s poem is this 
attempt at new design. The characters 
seem to me to move through it like figures 
with little head or heart. Bodies simply, 
like finely articulated machines, eloquent 
of movement. But obviously what excited 
the poet most was rhythm of line, rhythm 
of form,—whether in a woman’s gestures 
or a tall building. His interest was not pri- 
marily in the psychological aspects of a 
situation. Human passion seems to inter- 
est him chiefly as energy considered in 




















MACKNIGHT BLACK 





terms of science. This is his modern con- 

tribution in “Thrust at the Sky.” There 

are undoubtedly those dedicated to sci- 

ence or to art in a way that transcends 

human love. Desire is in their bodies as 

the life-force, but the best in their minds 

and hearts is called forth by another 

dream. Black chooses such a man as his 

protagonist, a man human enough but 

dedicated to a vision of cities. The woman 

in the poem is merely a necessary char- 

acter, a mysterious automaton. The 

brighter dream was a matter, to this poet, 

of mathematics and mechanism. 

Thousands of times (he says) 

A mouth may kiss one mouth, a hand 

May shape itself over the same breast, and 
be quickened, 

But desire, in its unbroken and beautiful 
necessity, 

Is more brief 

Than the full power leaping 

In curved mirror-surfaces of steel 

That must lose the bright precision of 
their play. 

I do not mean to imply that there is no 
tenderness in the poem. The beauty of the 
work, also, is self-evident. Had Black 
lived to finish it he would probably have 
brought it all into the technically satis- 
factory state of which he dreamed. The 
short poems have a terse impressionistic 
beauty. I believe this poet would have de- 
veloped an even more impressive free 
verse vehicle, to transmit his own individ- 
ual viewpoint. He had power and fire. 


Epwarp Davison’s New PoEMs 

Edward Davison’s “The Ninth Witch” 
(Harpers) is lyrical, emotional, and the 
poems are the work of a fine craftsman in 
rhyme and metre. The title-poem, the last 
and longest in the book, is a narrative ex- 
cellently wrought. It is a successful re- 
turn to legend. The opening poem of the 
book, “Tender Pelican,” is most ingratiat- 
ing. Occasionally the matter of Davison’s 
verse strikes one as too slight, though he 
commands a lucid and personal style that 
is somewhat of a relief in these days of so 
much tortuous aridity. He can present a 
peculiar modern story well, as in “Two 
Encounters.” He can describe with dis- 
tinction, as in these lines from “Yonder 
the Swan,” 


So by the weedy calm betrayed and 
wreckt 

Long since, floats on Sargasso, derelict, 

Some sail-stript schooner in the oily haze, 

Whose silver apparition the burnt days 

Mirror with spectral colours stagnantly 

In the dark glass of that most ruinous sea. 


The skill of such word-choice is satis- 
fying. One of the most interesting of his 
poems is written about a chapter in his 
life, the time of “The hundred pettily 
monotonous tasks,” a time hated, but from 
which certain poetic salvage is drawn in 

(Continued on page 511) 
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Far Back in the Times of 


the Primitive Herdsman 
We Find the Origin of 


PECUNIARY 


In the days before money was created, a man’s wealth 
was reckoned in flocks and herds. The Latin word pecus 
meant “‘cattle,"’ and from that word came pecunia mean- 
ing “property in cattle.”’ As civilization advanced and a 
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when money was adopted as the measurement of wealth, 
the word pecunia took on the new meaning “‘money.” 
From this came pecuniarius, “‘relating to or consisting of 
money,"’ from which we have our word pecuniary, with 
the same meaning. There are thousands of such stories 
about the origins of English words in 
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SYLVIA THOM PSON 





SUMMERS NIGHT IS THE STORY OF 


Charles Bitlerne: 


at twenty-five had never been ill, never 
been poor, never been in love. His ex- 
periences were esthetic and sensual, 
intellectual and social, epicurean and 
athletic. Beauty made him thirsty for 
more beauty; women confirmed his 
instinctive mistrust of emotion. He 
liked tennis, good food and drink, good 
company 


o 

Jasmin Lengel 

the daughter of Lord Whichford, a self- 
made Jewish millionaire. and of Rose, 
a big, blonde, ambitious, cockney, 
was rather good to look at. Lovely, 
high- spirited, with a glowing smile, 
she went “mad about different things.” 
Sometimes it was hunting, sometimes 
dancing; once it was writing poetry; 
later, it was learning Greek. Awfully 


definite, awfully alive, she loved people 
and a good time. 














An Atlantic Novel 
$2.50 Everywhere 


LITTLE,BROWN & 
COMPANY, Aublishers, Boston 


YLVIA THOMPSON has established herself as a young novelist 
S perfectly at home in the England of to-day. From “The Hounds of 

Spring’ to ‘‘Portrait by Caroline’’ she has shown a steady advance in 
her perception and delineation of English society. 


Summers NIGut is a novel of contrasts. Charles Bitterne, of Melcombe, 
last of an old line, falls in love with Jasmin, daughter of one of England’s 
newest peers, Lord Whichford, a Jew who made his fortune during the war. 
The alternate repulsion and attraction which Charles and Jasmin feel for 
each other does more than develop a fascinating story. It is essentially a 
picture of the clash which is taking place in England to-day between the old 
and the new society. 


The contrast between Theresa Bitterne, Charles’s mother, and the 
worldly Lady Whichford, his mother-in-law; the contrast between Mel- 
combe, that venerable country house, in its heyday under King Edward, 
and Melcombe as it is ““modernized”’ by Charles’s in-laws—these convey 
with delicious incident and detail the story of a changing England. 
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Hungarian Literature 


By JOSEPH REMENYI 





HE World War mutilated Hung- 

ary, but not the unity of the Hun- 

garian literary spirit. Present-day 

Hungarian authors, unless their 
works reach foreign markets, are tragi- 
cally poor. Poverty is inspiring when sup- 
ported by the romanticism of youth, but 
destructive when it becomes the disease 
of a nation. Editors of literary periodicals 
struggle with the indifference of the pub- 
lic. Papers, as a rule, publish trash. 
Business before literature. Young writers 
have scarcely an opportunity to have 
their works published. Criticism, the in- 
tellectual conscience of imaginative lit- 
erature, is silenced (with rare exceptions) 
partly because of the economic depen- 
dence of the critics, partly because of the 
inability of the readers to concentrate or 
esthetic evaluations. 

Nevertheless in Hungary and in the 
surrounding states, in Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia, where a large 
proportion of the population is Hungarian, 
Hungarian literature is alive, in spite ot 
the fact that frequently the principle of 
free speech is merely an illusion. For in- 
stance, in Czechoslovakia President Ma- 
saryk symbolizes the ideology of enlight- 
enment; in practice this principle is miss- 
ing. Hungarian works of belles lettres are 
confiscated. Similar conditions prevail in 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. Consumptive 
contemporary intelligence, nationalistic 
bigotry in Hungary as well as in the sur- 
rounding states, and economic chaos are 
detrimental to a sound development of 
literature. Whatever literature is pro- 
duced, it is a stubborn manifestation of 
an instinct for spiritual self-preservation, 
a kind of an extraordinary anodyne re- 
lieving the body and soul of its unbearable 
pain. 

Prior to the World War progressive 
Hungarian writers and critics emphasized 
esthetic sensitiveness, the importance of 
form, the credo of art for art’s sake, as a 
protest against the predominance of na- 

















tionalistic subject matter ignoring the 
function of literature as art or as criticism 
of life. But the best known of the pre-war 
poets, Endre Ady, was too much of a 
visionary and too conscious of the ap- 
proaching catastrophe of his nation to 
succumb entirely to the learned esthetic- 
ism of his generation. As Luther and 
Nietzsche enriched the German language, 
so Ady enriched the Hungarian language, 
discovering possibilities of expressions 
hitherto unknown. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, his prophetic voice of despair sig- 
nifies his place in modern Hungarian lit- 
erature. Ady died in 1919. 

French naturalism of the Flaubert type 
has its excellent Hungarian voice in the 
analytical and psychological novels of 
Zoltan Ambrus who, despite his advanced 
age, still contributes brilliant literary es- 
says to various Hungarian publications. 
But he is out of date as far as the ac- 
tual problems of contemporary Hungary 
are concerned. Ady’s generation gave 
Hungarian literature Mihaly Babits. His 
poems, novels, short stories, essays, show 
amazing intelligence, the subtleness and 
depth of an esthetically and philosophi- 
cally gifted poet; his translations of Soph- 
ocles, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe prove 
his ability to recreate in his own tongue 
the national and universal spirit of a for- 
eign language. His esthetic confrére is 
Dezso Kosztolanyi, a novelist, short story 
writer, and poet of delicate sensitiveness, 
whose fancy dwells on the tragic nothing- 
ness of being. Kosztolanyi’s translations 
of Emerson, Poe, Whitman, and other 
poets reflect a poetically colored linguis- 
tic elasticity. The sonnets of Gyula Juhasz 
are graphic visions of Hungarian passiv- 
ity. The naturalism of Zsigmond Moricz, 
his ability to find tenderness in vulgarity 
and brutality, his power of characteriza- 
tion, place him among the foremost Hun- 
garian novelists. 

Lajos Kassak, a poet and novelist, is 
the articulate voice of the Hungarian 


| proletariat, but he is especially convinc- 
ing when he speaks from his innermost 
self, expressing his own personality. His 
autobiography is a masterpiece. The psy- 
chological novels and stories of Mihaly 
Foldi, Lajos Hatvany, Bela Revesz, and 
Lajos Nagy imply keen rational intelli- 
gence; these novelists are vivisectionists 
of the individual and of society. Countess 


huniczky, and Cecil Tormay are facile 
writers. Among the playwrights who 
reached the foreign stage, including 
Broadway, Ferenc Herczeg, Ferenc Mol- 
nar, Lajos Biro, Menyhert Lengyel, Lajos 
Zilahy are the most important. They are 
clever, sometimes ingenious, masters of 
stage technique, but essentially journal- 
ists writing for the stage. Herczeg in his 
fiction as well as in his plays likes to por- 
tray with a refined indulgence social par- 
asites. Molnar, when young, wrote a ju- 
venile novel and a play that seems to se- 
cure for him a permanent place in the 
realm of Hungarian imaginative litera- 
ture. Ignotus introduced a new sensitive 
voice into Hungarian literary criticism. 
Aladar Schopflin is a critic of Stuart Sher- 
man’s calibre in American literature; his 
sterness rarely interferes with the reli- 
ability of his judgment. Another critic, 
Elemer Csaszar, uses his erudition for the 
justification of reactionary principles. 
Other pre-war writers and poets who 
are still writing could be mentioned. But 
an outline of this kind is necessarily 
eclectic and its selection to some degree 
arbitrary. The characteristic human and 
literary attitude of this generation has 
been influenced by the pre-war illusion 
of social and economic security. In most 
instances their philosophy is pessimistic. 
It is a Schopenhauerian cosmic pessimism 
rather than one related to the dishearten- 
ing influence of actual experiences, al- 
though these experiences had something 
to do with the shaping of their outlook. 
While Ady, as I said before, had the 
prophet’s vision, most of these authors 
stress craftsmanship, observation, exquis- 
iteness, and exactness of expression. They 
are not devoid of social conscience, but 
seem to say that a writer’s artistic per- 
fection is more of a social deed than a 
sociological accentuation of literature. 


| Margit Bethlen, Emma Ritook, Szefy Bo- 


They are immune to the kind of dilettant- 








ism that under the pretext of nationalism 
or internationalism abuses the sanctity of 
literary integrity. 

As elsewhere, in Hungary too, the writ- 
ers and poets of the post-war generation 
were confronted with problems entirely 
different from those of their predecessors. 
Referring to the specific conditions of 
Hungary, the upheaval of their country, 
the destruction of a historically united 
nation, the conflict between egocentric 
instincts and collective tendencies, the 
Spenglerian Jeremiah philosophy of our 
time, the pathology of the age, affected 
them profoundly. All the obscure fads 
and justified experimentations of modern 
poetry and art, the cult of unintelligibility, 
as Max Eastman says, cubism, futurism, 
expressionism, activism, constructivism, 
etc., had their exponents in post-war 
Hungarian literature. Psychopathic young 
men and women asserted themselves with 
the hysterical assurance of intellectual 
and emotional infantilism. As to reason- 
ing, their mind moved in the vast and 
vague sphere of an abstract kindergarten. 
Even talented writers and poets could not 
resist the temptation of literary abra- 
cadabras. Kassak, who for some time was 
unable to clarify his own chaos, led the 
group of the activists, the counterpart of 
Marinetti’s Italian futurism. 

There is less artistic evenness, less ivory 
tower seclusion in post-war Hungarian 
literature than in the generation of Ba- 
bits and Kocztolanyi. There is less finesse, 
less erudition, more primitive, sometimes 
rude spontaneousness. But when starva- 
tion glares into the face of creators, when 
the question of bread and shelter is so 
much in the foreground that it over- 
shadows everything else; when the pa- 
thetic triviality of an economic struggle 
is an inevitable sardonic reality, then 
knowledge and intelligence in an esthetic 
sense, as conceived by the pre-war gen- 
eration, seems to be either irrelevant or 
unreachable. The “art of existence” is apt 
to harm the art of literature. 


Joseph Remenyi is a member of the 
faculty of Cleveland College (Western 
Reserve University), and is a contributor 
to several Hungarian literary and socio- 
logical periodicals, as well as the author 
of works of fiction and translations, writ- 
ten in Hungarian and published abroad. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Fiction 
THE CHINABERRY TREE. By Jess 

Fauset. Stokes. 1931. $2. 

“What goes on behind the walls of the 
Colored America which few white people 
ever see.” It is thus that an enterprising 
publisher’s announcement epitomizes Jes- 
sie Fauset’s latest novel, which has also 
been heralded, somewhat astonishingly, 
in certain quarters as the first novel to 
deal with sensitive, educated, colored 
people. 

Miss Fauset in her foreword, no doubt 
with entire sincerity, disclaims any inten- 
tion of writing to establish a thesis; never- 
theless, the thesis which preoccupies her 
—consciously or unconsciously—is imme- 
diately apparent. There is hardly a line 
in the novel that is not weighted down 
by it. It is not only, as she says in her 
foreword, that Negroes are people who, 
“in breathing spells, work, and love, and 
go their ways with no thought of the 
‘problem,’” but that a considerable and 
growing number of them belong to the 
Negro middle class and “move in a society 
which has its spheres and alignments as 
definitely as any society the world over.” 
It is really these spheres and alignments 
which are the objects of Miss Fauset’s 
passionate concern. On the surface, her 
story is not a story of the color line so 
much as of the bar sinister. To this extent 
she has broken away from the pattern 
which, until now, has very generally gov- 
erned novels about the Negro middle class 
and it follows that her chief characters 
are engaged primarily, not in a struggle 
with white people who draw the color 
line against them, but with members of 
their own group who draw class lines 
based on property, occupation, and mar- 
riage licenses. What is revealed to the 
reader “behind the walls,” etc., and what 
Miss Fauset dwells on con amore, is that 
all the people found behind these walls 
are not proletarians. They are physicians, 
lawyers, caterers, garage proprietors, 
modistes, or ministers. They own automo- 
biles and play bridge; they use cosmetics, 
wear smart lounging pajamas on suitable 
occasions, and generally conform to Am- 
erican fashions, American sophistication, 
and American standardization as to man- 
ners and possessions in a way that should 
bring cheer to high pressure salesmen of 
books of etiquette and nationally adver- 
tised commodities. One physician’s family 
among them had not only a colored maid, 
but two daughters who dressed for din- 
ner, appearing at that meal “all suave and 
soignées,” and one of whom, being “really 
an intellectual,” used words like “clan- 
destinely” “even when communing with 
herself.” There may be readers who will 
feel that these revelations are worth the 
price of admission. 


BEYOND HELL. By SrepHen McKenna. 

Dodd, Mead. 1932. $2.50. 

When a novelist shifts his scene to the 
future, wildly improbable fantasy may 
generally be expected. With the license 
granted by such a shift, he may give free 
rein to his imagination, and all that can 
be reasonably demanded is consistency. 
It is gratifying to note that Mr. McKenna 
has not fallen into the obvious traps of 
his method. He has given free rein to 
his imagination, but he has scrupulously 
avoided fantasy, has maintained a thor- 
ough-going control over his material, and 
treated situations that are universally 
applicable. 

By 1940, the majority of the signatories 
of the League of Nations had ratified the 
“Sunday Island Conference,” outlawed 
capital punishment, and consented to 
transport otherwise condemned prisoners 
to this new Utopia (the realized dream 
of its creator and governor, Loftus Hale) 
where, under conditions making for the 
greatest permissible freedom, it was 
hoped they would pass the rest of their 
lives in the useful pursuit of their indi- 
vidual capabilities. That the experiment 
did not work out, that it became increas- 
ingly apparent, after the revolution of 
the “settlers” and the chaos resultant on 
an attempt to form a new government, 
that “man was in all essentials unchang- 
ing and that he developed in essentially 
the same way wherever he was trans- 
planted” is Mr. McKenna’s thesis. 

In this instance it would be distinctly 
unfair to reveal the plot of his narrative. 
Suffice it to say that he has achieved a lit- 
erary anomaly—a sociological novel that 





avoids almost all the pitfalls of its kind. 
Never is the grinding of his axe too audi- 
ble, never is the credibility of the reader 
strained for a moment. His characters, 
while in all essentials symbols, neverthe- 
less achieve three-dimensional life; his 
situations are human, valid, and worked 
out ingeniously to their logical conclu- 
sions. As though that were not enough, 
he has added an intelligent and urbane 
outlook, a vital sense of humor, a racy 
and exciting narrative. 


International 


CONSCRIPTION OF A PEOPLE. By Tue 
Ducuess oF ATHOLL. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1932. $2.50. 

This book by the Duchess of Atholl is, 
in effect, an argument by a lady member 
of Parliament for united action on the 
part of other governments looking to the 
refusal of credits to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and the prohibition of the sale to 
Russia of machinery, armaments, and 
other goods and services as well as the 
immediate limitation of imports from Rus- 
sia. The aim of this prohibition is human- 
itarian—to bring such force to bear on 
the Soviet dictatorship that it will be 
compelled to modify its methods of “con- 
scripting a people” in its frantic efforts 
to realize the Five Year and other indus- 
trial plans. 

The whole matter is frankly contro- 
versial, and the Duchess of Atholl makes 
a solid and carefully documented argu- 
ment, backed up by innumerable quota- 
tions from Soviet statistics and other 
sources, for the anti-Soviet side of the 
case. It is part of her thesis, that Soviet 
“dumping” is a real and serious menace. 
This, like nearly every other part of the 
whole general subject, has two sides, and 
the argument that the danger from 
“dumping” is more illusory than real, and 
that the hunger of the Russian people for 
goods of all sorts will eventually compel 
their leaders to permit them to share 


| more fully in the products of their labor, 


and that this Russian void is so immense 
that it will absorb Russian production for 
an indefinite time to come is, naturally, 
not presented here. 


The book is a vigorous statement of | 
one side of a complex question, and use- | 


ful as an antidote to some of the more 
or less sentimental and loosely impres- 
sionistic reports which foreigners have 
brought from Russia. The reader should 
bear in mind, however, that he is reading 
a political argument, and not an objec- 
tive statement from one who has studied 
both sides of the question and on the spot. 


Miscellaneous 


Men, Mytus AND MovEeMENTS IN GERMAN 
LirerATuRE. By William Rose Macmil- 
lan. 

Tue Costs oF THE WorLD WAR TO THE 
AMERICAN PeopLe. By John Maurice 
Clark. Yale University Press. $3.50. 

Tue KENSINGTON STONE. By H. R. Holand. 
Ephraim, Wis. Privately printed. $3. 

ANNUAL PAPERS OF WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA, 
Historicat Society. The Society. 

Tue Court MaRrTIAL OF THE “Bounty” Mu- 
TINEERS. Edited by Owen Rutter. Lon- 
don: Hodge. 

War AND PEAcE IN Evrope, 1815-1870. By 
E. L. Woodward. Long & Smith. $4. 

Wuo Won THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE. 
By Carroll Brent Chilton. Privately 
Published. 





Round About Parnassus 


(Continued from page 508) 


retrospect. The poem on Cobbett and the 
poem “To Certain Landlords” show a 
Chestertonian attitude toward the organ- 
ization of modern society. Davison’s book 
is a companionable one of an evening. His 
lines have relish and he is not in a hurry 
in this modern world. He rather seeks out 
the quiet corners of it, there still being a 
few that remain. He is primarily a medi- 
tative poet. I should now like to see him 
essay more in the field of narrative. I be- 
lieve he has the equipment to do notable 
things there. Usually a poet has only a 
brief period in which to do his best lyrical 
work. The lyrical impulse, after that, 
comes more and more intermittently. But 
Davison, I think, possesses the assiduity 
and the self-criticism to branch into 
longer work that would be both well-or- 
ganized and notably phrased. 





Now you can read for the first time a 
famous American’s own account of 
his eventful life 





© Kossuth 


The Story of My Lite 


CLARENCE DARROW 


There have been few autobiographies that so clear- 
ly and completely discover the soul of their writ- 
ers as this life story of, and by, Clarence Darrow. 
An enigma to scores of thousands, he now stands 
revealed in these brilliant and absorbing pages— 
the story of a life so varied in its aspects that every 
reader will find in it a wealth of enjoyment. 


It is a uniquely American narrative—the story 
of a country boy who rose through his own efforts, 
along the roughest possible road, to international 
fame. 


It is of great historical importance. Many of 
the events in which Clarence Darrow played a 
leading part are among the most striking pages 
of American history during the last half century. 
They are here described in detail with a clarity 
and vigor characteristic of the author. 


It is a first-hand description and explanation 
of criminal trials that shook the country. The 
accounts of the Loeb-Leopold tragedy, the Mc- 
Namara dynamiting case, and other famous trials 
are packed with interest, while such chapters as 
‘‘The Skeleton in the Forest’’ and the story of 
George Bissett are as thrilling as any mystery 
novel. Even more absorbing than the description 
of famous trials and crimes is the analysis of their 
background and the motives that prompted them. 


It is the ultimate defense of the underdog in 
society. There is no more courageous chapter in 
present-day literature than that in which Clar- 
ence Darrow explains ‘‘How I Fell’’ and his de- 
cision to espouse the cause of the hunted and 
harassed against whom public opinion had raised 
its hand. 


It is the calm, considered statement of a phi- 
losophy of life that has, so far as it has previously 
been revealed, aroused the interest of thousands. 
Here it is given in full—a philosophy with which 
many may disagree, but which makes engrossing 
reading. 

It is an intensely ‘‘human”’ book, teeming with 
witty and penetrating observations on men, mor- 
als, religion, education, society, and vital ques- 
tions of the day. It is a book for every reader who 
likes a good story, honestly and graphically told. 


The Story of My Lite 











CLARENCE DARROW 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. $3.50 
at your bookstore 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS - NEW YORK 
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Thomas Woody 
NEW MINDS: NEW MEN? 


The Emergence of the Soviet Citizen 


The Soviet school system is the greatest experiment in mass 
education the world has ever seen. Here is an unbjased study 









of it by an American who has spent fifteen years investigating 
the matter. 
“The best book I have seen on ‘the emergence of the 
Soviet citizen’ is ‘New Minds: New Men?’ by Thomas 
Woody.”—May LamBerton Becker in The Saturday 











Illustrated $4.00 


Review. 












A. H. Wright 
LIFE HISTORIES OF / 





John Mavrogordato 


MODERN GREECE: 








litical history of the last cen- 
tury. This book by a modern 
Greek authority gives a stir- 
ring picture of the country, 
its politics domestic and for- 
eign, and its place in the 
life of Europe. Illustrated. 
$3.00 


"WHO'S WHO 


“A Peerage of the Intellect’ 
An English publication which 
includes, beside a complete 
list of distinguished people 
in Britain, innumerable no- 
tables of America, France, 
Spain, Germany and Italy 
“The one indispensable ref- 
erence book.”— Manchester 
Guardian $12.00 






twenty species of Southeast- 
ern frogs are given with text 
and pictures. Each individual 
life history is preceded by a 
general account, keys, tables 


A Survey and a Chronicle THE FROGS OF OKE- 
in prego FINOKEE SWAMP, 

zreece, the powder-maga- } 
zine of the Mediterranean,” is GEORGIA | 
vividly pictured here in her po- Complete life histories of 








and summaries. Profusely il- 
$8.00 







lustrated. 






George A. Cuthbertson 





FRESHWATER 






The first complete story of 
the Great Lakes, colorful but 
neglected feature of North 
American history. From the 
days of Champlain to the pres- 
ent, from the bark canoe to 










the freighter, Mr. Cuthbert- 
son traces an enthralling nar- 
rative. Illustrated $7.50 
















Ernst Robert Curtius 


THE CIVILIZATION OF FRANCE 


An Introduction 
A trenchant and thorough book on France and the French 
Spirit. The author’s impartial conclusions mark a real growth 
in international understanding. $4.00 









Pierre Vienot 


IS GERMANY FINISHED? 


If Germany goes down, does Europe go with her? A French 
journalist, for many years resident in Berlin, sees Germany 
on the brink of the abyss. His analysis of the situation is | 
brilliant, his conclusions are provocative. His book is one to } 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 








be read and pondered. $1.50 





Eden Phillpotts 
A CLUE FROM THE STARS 


The author of “The Grey Room” writes another mystery story 
of which it is said: “Defiance may be offered to the shrewdest 
reader to guess the solution in advance.” 
“Mr. Phillpotts writes well and holds your interest to | 
the end.”— Harry Hansen in The WorldTelegram. $2.00 









For Sale at all Bookstores 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 60 FIFTH AVE. ~ NEW YORK 












Chicago + Boston Atlanta + Dallas + San Francisco 











Fesruary Sevection of the Lirerary Guitp 


Discover the human side 
of the author of “‘Jurgen”’ 
in this New Book 


BRANCH CABELL 


These Restless Heads 


A TRILOGY OF ROMANTICS 


A new Cabell draws back the richly brocaded curtains 
which have hitherto concealed him. Dwelling with Cabellian 
irony on his personal experiences from the days of callow 
youth, he establishes their significance in the pattern of every 
day existence. As you read this book pictures of your past 
will inevitably take form in your own head, whether it be 
restless or otherwise. $2.50 


First Edition, signed by the author, limited to 410 numbered copes 
of which 373 copres are for sale. Octavo. $7.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE €% CO., 4 West 16th Street, NEW YORK 














Points 


of View 





Footnotes or Not? 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I believe that Professor George R. Hav- 
ens’s review of my biography of Rous- 
seau, in your issue of January 20, 1932, 
serves, among other things, to bring up 
what we nowadays delight in calling a 
“burning issue”: to have, or not to have, 
footnotes. Havens holds that the “widest 
possible use” of footnotes referring to 
documents and authorities would not of- 
fend the general reader, while aiding the 
academic “specialist” in tracking down 
historical truth; I, for my part, hold to 
the conviction that modern interpreters 
should cast off the paraphernalia of schol- 
arship while adhering reverently to its 
spirit. Here is a momentous problem, 
raised some years ago by the late and 
brilliant Lytton Strachey (of whom I am 
in no sense a follower) ;.it looms as large 
in the republic world of letters as the 
war reparations problem in international 
affairs, involving the whole character and 
destiny of historical and _ biographical 
writing. Perhaps another questionnaire 
from your readers, on the Future of the 
Footnote, is in order. 

Our of curiosity I examined a single 
section of a chapter of my “Jean Jacques 
Rousseau,” pages 428 to 438, and perceived 
that by the rigorous method of footnote 
references used, let us say, in a doctor- 
ate thesis, some forty-three indications 
would have been necessary. They would 
be repeated references to letters number 
1647, 1648, 1651 of Rousseau’s correspon- 
dence, and so forth; then references to a 
contemporary eyewitness document used, 
such as the reminiscences of a Count 
d’Escherny; then there would be repeated 
references to letters, by number, date, 
and page; then further references to doc- 
uments cited many times before, and so 
forth, ad nauseam. By dint of such aids 
the most thickwitted scholar could follow 
my work of skeleton construction; al- 
though there would be the impedimenta, 
for others, of 2,390 references, abbrevia- 
tions, and signs (as nearly as I have been 
able to calculate). To have or not to have 
footnotes? ... 

The method I have chosen has been to 
construct a flowing account of the sub- 
ject, interrupted as little as possible by 
the creaking of scholarly apparatus and 
processes. I spare the footnote; yet when- 
ever there is a moot question or an im- 
portant decision made upon factual evi- 
dence, I introduce the question, weaving 
it into the body of my text as naturally as 
possible and as nearly as possible without 
the air of digression. There are actually 
hundrds of such references, in a “sub- 
dued” rather than a baldly pedantic man- 
ner. (Even at that, the footnote is pre- 
served often enough, for refinement, di- 
gression, or parenthetical reflections.) 
Any “specialist,” such as one presumes 
Havens to be, may easily trace these ref- 
erences back to their original source. I do 
not follow Strachey, yet in sparing the 
footnote, fall afoul of the university pun- 
dit who would like to have the facade re- 
tain the scaffolding used in its construc- 
tion. 

Suppose in the question of who divulg- 
ed Rousseau’s secrets to Voltaire I sent 
the reader to an “authority,” would he 
not find merely some other person like 
me “stating categorically” his supposi- 
tion? Thus, on the guilt of Dr. Tronchin 
of Geneva( who may not interest your 
readers), I send the reviewer to P. P. 
Plan’s commentary in Vol. VIII of Rous- 
seau’s “Corespondance Générale,” letter 
of June 14, 1762; and also, again, to page 
390 of “Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” where 
a bloodthirsty letter of Troudin’s is cited. 
But your readers know as well as I that 
footnotes would not end the quarrels of 
scholars. As for “unfairness” to Voltaire 
imputed to me, I have been critical of that 
great man’s treatment of Rousseau, like 
hosts of other commentators; elsewhere, 
especially in earlier passages of my work, 
I pay the clearest tribute to Voltaire’s 
preéminence in his age and to his great, 
good work. 

It is not surprising in view of his tem- 
per, that Havens should cudgel and beat 
me for my discussion of Rousseau’s dead 
dog, where the sense of humor led me 
into slight liberties of interpretation—a 
grave offense! I had rendered Rousseau’s 
dog as “naturally good” instead of “good- 
natured” (by the most literal translation 


of d’un bon naturel). But in the very 
phrase in which Rousseau refers to his 
dog, he also uses the word sensitif, which 
I also translated with somewhat less free- 
dom as “full of feeling.” Whereupon, 
searching for the relief of levity, I per- 
mitted myself the comment: “The dog 
too!” Rousseau himself had certainly in- 
dicated that his dog had a distinctly “nat- 
ural” rather than an “artificial” or over- 
civilized character. Doubtless, a footnote 
explaining my interpretation of Rous- 
seau’s dog, indicating documents and 
authorities in detail, would have cleared 
up misunderstanding at this point. Pro- 
fessor Havens undoubtedly has a keen 
scent; but when it leads him into pro- 
digious quibbling with me over a dead 
dog, then I marvel greatly. 
MATTHEW JOSEPHSON. 


New York. 


Noblesse Oblige 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I would like to appeal through your col- 
umns for the return of a book, missing 
from my shelves since about 1922. It is the 
Riverside Press edition of the “Songs and 
Madrigals of Michelangelo Buonarroti,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1900. In this par- 
ticular copy the title-border, initials, etc., 
were colored, and the flyleaf bore the in- 
scription: “To Ann Embree Baker, June 
20, 1900.” 

To anyone returning it to me I will send 
$100 and another copy of the same edi- 
tion, and ask no questions. 
| Bruce RoceErs. 


New Fairfield, Conn. 











No Longer Shelfbound 


| To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Libra looked at the date—December 
25th—and at the lean sides of her pocket- 
book. Her rising glance stopped at the 
| crowded bookshelves before her; not only 
crowded, so that good bindings were 
rubbed, so that it was hard to find a title— 
no, there was something else about those 
books. Dead for her! That was it. How 
| long since she had opened a volume of 
| that Kipling set or felt the spell, once so 
| potent, of Stevenson? Nor would reading 
Stevenson now bring back the old thrill. 
How horrible those graveyard shelves 
that to others might be thrillingly alive— 
at that Libra jumped. With December 
25th and the pocketbook at opposite ends 
of the base, an apex to the triangle flashed 
| out a sparkling light. Those books should 
come to life! She chose a few to put aside. 
Then mimeographed copies of her library 
list went to uncles and aunts, parent, 
cousins, teacher friends, nephews, and 
nieces. “Choose from this list what you 
wish, with my love for Christmas and a 
New Year of reading.” 

An immediate and eager response 
emptied the shelves. “The books have 
come alive!” cried Libra, imagining the 
leaves turned, the ideas absorbed, the 
words leaping to life. “And now I can fill 
these empty spaces with the best books 
of these last years. I shall put all Virginia 
| Woolf in this section, shadowed by the 
| curtain that permits shafts of light to rip- 
| ple over them; Eddington, Jeans, Haldane, 
| Huxley, Jennings, Shaply here by the 
| windows’ unobstructed light; Robinson 
Jeffers and Roy Campbell shall feel the 
glow of the fire; Thomas Wolfe shall share 
this space with even newer men whose 
style is sharper and swifter, George Davis 
and William Faulkner. “And what will fill 
this movable case close by my chair and 
lamp?” Libra exclaimed gloatingly, “for 
that is the best place of all. Emma Gold- 
man’s Life? Alec Waugh’s ‘Abyssinian 
Experience?’ George O’Neil’s Keats? I 
must have one poet—shall it be Alan 
Porter’s ‘Signature of Pain’ or Stephens’s 
‘Strict Joy’? I can hardly wait,” cried 
Libra, “for tomorrow’s hour in the book- 
store! Christmas presents made and en- 
joyed and yet the money still here in my 
hand. What fun to have your cake an 
to eat it, too!” X. 





The Gilbert and Sullivan Society in- 
tends to form a Gilbert and Sullivan mu- 
seum consisting of programmes, souve- 





nirs, and personal records of all kinds. 
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twain didst try the billows, and out of 
mad boastfulness risked your life in the 
deep water?” Etc. 

Charlemagne. He was greatly addict- 
ed to swimming. 

Olaf Trygvesson, the famous Viking 
king of Norway, who, according to 
Snorre Sturlesson, had no equal in 
swimming. 

Louis XI, king of France, who often 
swam in the Seine, at the head of his 
courtiers. 

Lord Byron, who, besides swimming 
the Hellespont in an hour and ten 
minutes, swam the Tagus in three 
hours, and at Venice swam for four 
hours and twenty minutes without rest. 

Captain Webb, who, in his second 
trial, in August, 1875, succeeded in 
swimming the English Channel, being 
the first person to have done so. 

President John Quincy Adams. He 
once got into an unenviable predicament 
by reason of an accident which he met 
with while out for a swim in the Poto- 
mac River. The President and his son 
had to sit hidden for two hours, in gnat- 
bitten misery, in the bushes, while their 
steward, with barely enough clothing 
for decency, went to the White House 
to procure fresh clothing for the others. 

Don Juan. Remember his swim in the 
Guadalquivir, just prior to his being 
found by Haidée. 

Kwasind, who caught the King of all 
the Beavers. See Longfellow’s poem, 
“Hiawatha.” 

Edmond Dantés, the hero of “The 
Count of Monte Christo,” who owed his 
escape from the chateau to his swim- 
ming-powers. 

Challong, the sea-gypsy with the 
webby-foot hands, celebrated in Kip- 
ling’s “The Disturber of Traffic,” the 
first story in “Many Inventions.” 


Carlton F. Wells, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
copies out for the use of O. M., Tipton, 
Iowa, who is hereby notified to send for 
it, three long passages from “The Diary 
of John Quincy Adams—1794-1845,” ed- 
ited by Allan Nevins (Longmans, Green: 
1928), which unquestionably earn a space 
beside Franklin’s. One of these describes 
the accident to which the first correspon- 
dent refers. He also copies pages 124-129 
of John Muir’s “Story of my Boyhood and 
Youth” (Houghton Mifflin), not only for 
the account of how he learned to swim, 
but for the error it contains. 

This great Scotch-American natural- 
ist, scrupulously honest and almost in- 
variably accurate in his writings, is in 
this quotation guilty of a lapse. He says, 
telling of his diving from a row-boat 
when still a farmer boy on the Wiscon- 
sin homestead, “I rowed directly out to 
the middle of the lake, stripped, stood 
up on the seat in the stern, and with 
grim deliberation took a header and 
dove straight down thirty or forty feet, 
turned easily, and, letting my feet drag, 
paddled straight to the surface... .” 
Such a depth, I am assured by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan swimming coach, is 
a physical impossibility. A skilled diver 
from a similar take-off position not far 
above the water’s surface could not 
make at the outside more than fifteen to 
eighteen feet—a greater depth would 
involve not only swimming down but 
the assistance of weights of the kind 
used by pearl divers. 


A., Los Angeles, Cal., asks whether 
« Myles Connolly is the author of 
any other book besides “Mr. Blue,” and 
if there is a biographical sketch of him 
available. Myles Connolly, a Bostonian by 
birth, graduated from Boston College, 
served through the War in the Navy, and 
then went on the Boston Post as a re- 
porter. Two years later he was made 
Sunday editor of that paper. After sev- 
eral years in that position, he became 
editor of Columbia, the monthly mag- 
azine published by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. After a successful term there he 
spent four years at Hollywood as pro- 
ducer for the RKO Company; he is still 
in Hollywood, but has not yet connected 
himself with another company. “Mr. 
Blue” (Macmillan) is his only published 
book, but he has written poetry and prose 
articles for magazines. 


EGARDLESS of the season, this de- 

partment has gone in for swimming, 
on behalf of the gentleman in Iowa who 
is writing a book about it. The first into 
the water is Earle Walbridge, librarian of 
the Harvard Club, New York City: 


I am surprised that you omitted Ed- 
ward Lear’s “Pobble Who Has No Toes” 
from your list of Channel (albeit in this 
case Bristol Channel) swimmers. 

The Pobble swam fast and well, 
And when boats or ships came near 
him, 
He tinkledy-binkeldy-winkled a bell 

So that all the world could hear him; 
And all the Sailors and Admirals cried, 
When they saw him nearing the further 


side — 

“He has gone to fish, for his Aunt Jo- 
biska’s 

Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers! 

I swear I never realized until I came 
to copy the foregoing stanza the vital 
importance of the comma after “fish.” 
Before this I had a hazy notion that 
Aunt Jobiska’s Cat had fallen into the 
Channel. Probably the Cat, in default 
of fresh fish, was allowed to share in 
the consolatory feast of “eggs and but- 
tercups fried with fish.” 

From the Pobble to John Quincy 
Adams is an easy step. You will remem- 
ber that when President he rose at a 
quarter past four every morning in the 
summer to swim in the Potomac, ac- 
companied by his servant Antoine, and 
once narrowly escaped drowning. You 
also recall the occasion when Anne 
Royall sat on his clothes on the bank 
of the river and made him stand in 
water up to his chin while she inter- 
viewed him on the State Bank question. 

Your inquirer should find a rich field 
for exploration in English fiction of the 
past twenty years. The E. F. Benson 
youths especially are usually pickled in 
brine, and no D. H. Lawrence hero and | 
heroine ever saw what Fred Astaire in 
“The Band Wagon” describes as “a right 
pretty body of water” without wanting 
to barge into it with the minimum of 
formality. [Note: There is such a plunge 
in Susan Ertz’s “Story of Julian” (Ap- 
pleton). M. L. B.] It is for exactly that 
reason that the Provincial Lady’s swim 
with the Viscountess seems so refresh- 
ing (whoever would have thought that 
1931 would bring forth one of those 
books that will stand endless reread- 
ing?):— 

SLong before we are half-way there, 
I know that I shall never reach it, and 
hope that Robert’s second wife will be 
kind to the children. Viscountess, 
swimming calmly, says, Am I all right? 
I reply, Oh quite, and am immediately 
submerged. (Query: Is this a Judg- 
ment?) . . .Am determined to take this 
colossal achievement as a matter of 
course, and merely make literary ref- 
erence to Byron swimming the Helles- 
pont—which would sound better if said 
in less of a hurry, and when not obliged 
to gasp, and spit out several gallons of 
water.” [Note: This is from that de- 
lectable book, “The Diary of a Provin- 
cial Lady,” by E. M. Delafield: Harper 
M. L. B.] Do you remember the alarm- 
ing parent whose exhibition of swim- 
ming prowess Anne Bosworth Greene 
saw in her girlhood? It’s in “Lambs in 
March” (Century). The finale, as I re- 
call it, came when the father disappear- 
ed around a bend in the river, towing 
behind him his (six) daughters, all 
floating on the surface of the water, all 
dressed in white, and each with a rose 
on her breast. 


Louis N. Feipel, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, contributes these: 

Nereus, the ancient sea-god, whose 
name signifies “swimmer.” 

Alexander the Great. When he reach- 
ed the city named Nysa, in Asia, the 
Macedonians were unwilling to attack 
it, because a very deep river ran past its 
walls. “Unlucky that I am!” exclaimed 
Alexander. “Why did I never learn to 
swim?” Saying this, he prepared to 
cross the river as he was, with his shield 
upon his left arm. The assault proved 
unsuccessful. 

Julius Czesar and Cassius. Remember 
the swimming-challenge put to Cassius 
by Julius Cesar, on the banks of the 
Tiber. “Dar’st thou, Cassius, now leap 
in with me ~~ oer. o_o ry 
swim to yonder Point?” ich he did. 
“But ere os could arrive the point pro- W., Havre, Montana, asks whether 
posed, Cesar cried, ‘Help me, Cassius, « the second volume of Preserved 
or I sink.’ I as Aeneas our great ancestor | Smith’s “History of Modern Culture” has 
did from the flames of Troy upon his been brought out and if it is up to the 
shoulder the old Anchises bear, so, from | high standard of the first. “A reviewer,” 
the waves of Tiber did I the tired Cz- | he says, “classed this work above that of 
sar. 


Beowulf. “Art thou that Beowulf that the German Friedell. I can afford only 


strove against Breca, didst vie with him | °° and would like to select the best.” 
in swimming on the broad sea, when ye (Continued on page 515) 











“This should be 
Committed to Memory 


by every American, says 
William Rose Benet. 
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Christopher Morley’s 


SWISS FAMILY MANHATTAN 


The novel which tells a Young Nation What 
lt Ought to Know. $2. Doubleday, Doran. 





SMALL TOWN °?°/2?/ 


The story of a woman who rebelled at the 
morass of humdrum, narrow living, and 
who found the temptation of luxury irre- 
sistible. “The author’s method is excellent 
—she writes with a compelling reality /% 
which is impressive.”—N. Y. Times. $2.00 g es 





THE WHOLESOME 
PERSONALITY: 


A Contribution to Mental Hygiene 
By William H. Burnham. The 


widely known author of ““The Normal 
Mind” directs the practical guidance 
of individual development in a boo 
of universal interest and major im- 
portance. $3.50 


THE THEATRE 


From Athens to Broadway 


By Thomas Wood Stevens. A 
complete and vivid outline of the 
history of the theatre, from the Greek 
and Hindu drama to the theatre of 
today and its prospects for future 
development. ith notable illustra- 
tions by the author. $2.50 


THE RHETORIC 
OF ARISTOTLE 


Translated by Lane Cooper. The 
best book ever written for the prac- 
tical guidance of speakers and prose 
writers, in a new simplified transla- 
tion. An unsurpassed text-book for 
anyone who wants to improve his 
effectiveness as a speaker. $3.00 


The MIND in ACTION 
A Study of Motives and Values 


By A. Campbell Garnett. A simple 
and clearly written study of the fas- 
cinating problem of human wants and 
wishes and courses of behavior. A 
new volume in the Contemporary Li- 
brary of Psychology. $2.00 





RUSSIA inthe NAME ot GOD 


By 
VLADIMIR 
BRENNER 


An exceptionally moving story of that little 
knewn phase of the Russian revolution—the 
martyrdom of the Russian Church under 


Soviet rule, and of young Anastasius who 
was to become an Archbishop. $2.00 


These Are Appleton Books. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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The Lothian Sale 


HE morale of the rare-book trade 
has soared to heights unknown in 
the more than two years since the 
dispersal of the one hundred and 


sixty-eight superb units from the library | 


of the Marquess of Lothian at the Amer- 
ican Art Association Anderson Galleries 
last week. In some quarters the event had 
been looked forward to with at least mild 
forebodings, but such sentiments, whether 
entertained by amateurs or professionals, 
proved wholly unjustified. The sale was 
only minutes old before it was plain that 
it was destined to be a conspicuous suc- 
cess, and its close signalized the comple- 
tion of an epochal chapter in the history 
of book auctions in America. 

As a truly notable auction should, the 
Lothian sale had its high moment of 
drama. It came midway of the first eve- 
ning (January 27th) when the Colard 
Mansion Boccaccio (Bruges, 1476) was 
brought out. There was a bustle among 
the gallery officials, a whispering of tech- 
nical confidences, a pleasurable anticipa- 
tion in the large audience that something 
out of the routine was about to happen. 
Then Auctioneer A. N. Bade announced 
from the rostrum that a long-distance 
telephone call was being put through and 
that the caller would bid on the lot. The 
opening bid of $25,000 was a telephoned 
bid, relayed from behind the scenes and 
beyond the Appalachians to the floor of 
the auction room, and the ghostly book- 
lover carried his enthusiasm up to $40,000, 
when he abandoned the chase to Dr. A. S. 
W. Rosenbach and Barnet J. Beyer, the 
latter taking the lot at $45,000. While the 
association properly regards the name of 
this distant bidder as secret (an attitude 
presumably shared by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company except 
for its billing department), it can be an- 
nounced that the bids came from a city 
without metropolitan aspirations in the 
Middle West—a city which can here be 
spiritually identified, taking a leaf from 
the book of Robert Lynd, as Middletown. 

The 1476 Boccaccio was not the highest 
of the high spots, however, from a coldly 
mathematical point of view. It was ex- 
ceeded by the Tikytt Psalter, which went 
to Dr. Rosenbach for $61,000, and the 
Blickling Homilies, which were bought 
by Mr. Beyer for $55,000. This was in the 
nature of an upset, since pre-sale specu- 
lation had generally envisaged a higher 
figure for the Homilies than for any other 
item in the collection. The “Olive Branch” 
Petition, the property of George C. W. 
Fitzwilliam of Peterborough, England, 
constituting a separate consignment, and 
sold at the second Lothian session solely 
as a matter of chronological convenience, 
realized $53,000. It was bought by Gabriel 
Wells, who can be congratulated en ac- 


quiring a superlatively important piece of 





| Americana that might conceivably have 
| cost him much more. 

For why should the pen of John Tikytt 
have proved mightier, economically con- 
sidered, than the pen of John Dickinson? 
There is the basis for an interesting argu- 
ment here. Each lot was the perfection 
of its class. It is against logic to attempt to 
compare them—it is like matching color 
against height, or strength against tex- 
ture. Yet both had to meet a test in which 
the least compatible attributes are some- 
how translated into assimilable terms— 
the terms of the open market. And in that 
test someone was more eager, in the ratio 
of 61:53, to possess the handiwork of 
John Tikytt than to possess the handi- 
work of John Dickinson. The petition was 
not, of course, strictly Mr. Dickinson’s 
handiwork, but it was Mr. Dickinson’s 
English composition—whose, by the way, 
was the elegant and clerkly hand that ac- 
tually transcribed the document, and was 
the artist in him annoyed when a grumpy 
sovereign scorned it? 

Fears recently entertained in England 
(entertained lavishly and even boister- 
ously) that the units in the Lothian col- 
lection were crossing the Atlantic to stay 
seem to have been fully justified. With 
the possible exception of certain minor 
items, the manuscripts and books are go- 
ing to remain in America. Their ultimate 
| destinations cannot be announced until 
after a general unsealing of lips, but it is 
safe to say that most of the lots were ac- 
quired on definite order and few for stock. 
A good share of them will gravitate to in- 
stitutional collections—the more brilliant 

gems in the Lothian coronet speedier than 
the less. 

There is at least a possibility that the 
success of the Lothian sale will attract 
further important consignments from 
abroad. Should a strong westward cur- 
rent set in as a result of last week’s strik- 
| ing success, then the Lothian sale may 
| well come to have, historically, an even 
deeper significance. It is worth bearing 
in mind that when the books were orig- 
inally consigned for sale here, England 
was still on the gold standard, and the 
subsequent depreciation of the pound, a 
factor that could hardly have been en- 
visaged at the time, has worked a benefit 
to the consignor which neither party to 
the sale contract foresaw. 

The summarized statistics are impres- 
sive. The first session, comprising manu- 
scripts and early printed books, realized 
$356,260, and the second, comprising early 
Americana, and books on travel and navi- 
gation, $54,285—a grand total of $410,545. 
This, of course, is exclusive of the “Olive 
Branch” Petition, which brings the figure 
for the two evenings to $463,545. 

Below is given a complete short-title 
summary of the lots and the prices real- 
ized: 
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These men knew howto 


If you have a particular writing prob- 
lem—if you need to write a report, 
describe a landscape, explain a theory, 
tell a story—you will find in this one 
volume the best examples of how your 
problem has been met by 250 of the 


great English writers. Every potential author will find 
here inestimable aid in his craft: every reader will 
derive entertainment, intellectual stimulation and a vivid 
picture of the development of English prose from the 14th 
century to the present day. ‘‘ More interesting than any 
prose anthology that has yet appeared.’’—London Times. 
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MANUSCRIPTS: 1. Psalter in Latin, 
88 leaves, vellum, folio, England, 8th cen- 
tury, $23,000; 2. Blickling Homilies (An- 
glo-Saxon), 149 leaves, vellum, folio, 
England, 10th century, $55,000; 3. Bible 
in Latin, 392 leaves, vellum, large folio, 
England, 12th century, $7,000; 4. Bible in 
Latin, 630 leaves, vellum, 12mo, France, 
13th century, $1,400; 5. Bible in Latin, 
683 leaves, vellum, 12mo, England, 13th 
century, $700; 6. Latin commentary on 
Beethius’s “De Consolatione Philosophiz,” 
118 leaves, vellum, small folio, Italy, ca. 
1300, $500; 7. Psalter in Latin, illuminated 
by John Tikytt, 155 leaves, vellum, folio, 
England, ca. 1310, $61,000; 8. Roman de la 
Rose, 183 leaves, vellum, small folio, 
France, 14th century, $1,000; 9. Floriant 
et Florete, 69 leaves, vellum, 4to, France, 
14th century, $1,050; 10. Saint Augustine, 
“De Civitate Dei,” 173 leaves, vellum, fo- 
lio, France, ca. 1410, $31,500; 11. Boccac- 
cio, “Des Cas des Nobles Hommes et 
Femmes,” 318 leaves, vellum, folio, 
France, 15th century, $18,000; 12. Livy, 
“Decades,” 262 and 192 leaves, vellum, 
two vols., folio, France, 15th century, 
$9,000; 13. Pierre Salemon, “Livre sur .. . 
le roi Charles VI,“ 266 leaves, vellum, 
small folio, France, 15th century, $300; 
14. Jacobus de Theramo, “Liber Belial,” 
48 leaves, vellum, folio, Italy, 15th cen- 
tury, $300; 15. Valerius Maximus, “Viri 
Clarissimi,” 133 leaves, vellum, folio, 
Italy, 15th century, $400; 16. Horace in 
Latin, 93 leaves, vellum, small quarto, 
France, ca. 1460, $4,500; 17. Petrus de 
Crescentiis, “Liber Ruralium Commodo- 
rum,” 203 leaves, vellum and paper, folio, 
Bergamo, 1466, $400; Hore in Flemish, 
186 leaves, vellum, 12mo, Netherlands, ca. 
1470, $550; 19. Horz in Latin (with ru- 
brics in French), 140 leaves, vellum, 8vo, 
France, ca. 1480, $1,400; 20. Aeneas Syl- 
vius, “Historia Bohemica,” 138 leaves, 
vellum, folio, Rome, 1493, $475; 21. Horz 
in Latin (with calendar in French), 69 
leaves, vellum, 8vo, France, ca. 1500 
$4,300; 22. “Vies de Scipion,” etc., 310 
leaves, vellum, small folio (bound for 
Diane de Poitiers), France, ca. 1530, 
$2,250; 23. Bernardino Manetti, “Stanze,” 
etc., 31 leaves, vellum, 8vo (bound for 
Catherine de’ Medici), France, 16th cen- 
tury, $5,750; 24. Medical Recipes (collect- 
ed by Sir James Lindsay), 123 leaves, 
paper, small quarto (binding probably by 
Clovis Eve), 16th century, $1,100; 25. “The 
Copy of a Letter,” etc. (“Leicester’s Com- 
monwealth”), 66 leaves, paper, small fo- 
lio, England, ca. 1580-84, $70; 26. “Regu- 
lations of the City of Venice,” 1439-1582, 
185 leaves, vellum, 4to, Italy, 16th cen- 
tury, $250; 27. Collection of 29 Italian 
historical documents, 571 leaves, paper, 
folio, Italy, 16th century, $125; 28. Album 
Amicorum, 119 leaves, paper, 8vo, Eng- 
land, 1596-1610, $525; 20. Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, “A Political Treatise .. . Showing 
the Advantages of Peace to the British 
Nation,” 85 leaves, paper, folio, England, 
17th century, $125; 30. Sir Henry Wotton, 
“The State of Christendom,” 292 leaves, 
paper (two different hands), small folio, 
England, 18th century, $75; 31. “L’Abrégé 
des ... Actions du Chevalier Bayard,” 
182 leaves, paper, 4to, France, 1652, $100; 
32. Sir Walter Scott, “The House of As- 
pen: A Tragedy,” 95 leaves, paper, nu- 
merous corrections and all of Act V in 
Scott’s hand, small folio, $500; 33. Sir 
Walter Scott, “The Eve of Saint John, a 
Border Ballad,” 15 leaves (three blank), 
paper (entirely in Scott’s hand), 4to, 
$1,600; 34. J. A. Carol, “Voyage 4 Mada- 
gascar,” 122 pages, paper, 4to, England 
(?), 1817-19, $75; 35. Koran in Arabic, 
499 leaves, paper, folio, probably 18th 
century, $400. 

EARLY PRINTED BOOKS: 36. Bible 
in Latin (first dated Bible), 2 vols., folio, 
Mainz, Fust and Schoeffer, 1462, $19,000; 
37. Pliny the Elder, “Naturalis Historia,” 
first edition, folio, Venice, Joannes de 
Spira, 1469, $3,100; 38. Eusebius, “De 
Euangelica Przparatione,” first edition, 
folio, Venice, Nicolaus Jenson, 1470, 
$2,100; 39. Josephus, “De Antiquitate Ju- 
daica. De Bello Judaico,” first dated edi- 
tion in Latin, folio, Augsburg, Johann 
Schiissler, 1470, $600; 40. Juvenal, “Satu- 
re,” folio (Venice, printer of Duns, 
Quezstiones, 1472), n. d., $110; 41. Boccac- 
cio, “Genealogize Deorum,” 1472, bound 
with “De Montibus, Silvis,” etc., 1473, two 
vols. in one, folio, both Venice, Vindelinus 
de Spira, $325; 42. Strabo, “Geographia,” 
folio, Rome, Sweynheim and Pannartz, 
1473, $425; 43. Thomas Aquinas, “Catena 
Aurea,” folio, Nuremberg, Anton Kober- 
ger, 1475, $120; 44. Bonus Accursius, ed., 
“Scriptores Historie Auguste” (Sueto- 
nius and others), first edition, folio, Mi- 
lan, Philippus de Lavagna, 1475, $150; 
45. Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, “Eli- 
gize. Carmina,” folio (lacking 61 leaves), 





























Milan, Philippus de Lavagna, 1475, $80; 
46. Boccaccio, “De la Ruine des Nobles 
Hommes et Femmes,” folio, Bruges, Co- 
lard Mansion, 1476, $45,000; 47. Ovid,, 
“Metamorphoses,” folio, Bologna, Baltha- 
sar Azoguidus, 1480, $180; 48. Bible in 
Latin, 4to, Venice, Franciscus Renner, 
1480, $110; 49. William Caxton, “Chron- 
icles of England” and “Description of 
Britain,” two vols. in one, small folio, 
Westminster, William Caxton, 1480, 
$7,000; 50. Gulielmus Caorsin (John Kay, 
trans.), “The Siege of Rhodes,” one of four 
known copies, small folio, London, at- 
tributed to Lettou and Machlinia, ca. 1482, 
$7,250; 51. William Caxton, “Chronicles 
of England,” small folio (London, Wil- 
liam de Machlinia, 1486) , $1,200; 52. Joan- 
nes Balbus, “Catholicon,” folio, Venice, 
Hermanus Liechtenstein, 1490, $100; 53. 
Plotinus, “Opera,” first edition, folio, 
Florence, Antonio Miscomini, 1492, $100; 
Boccaccio, “Le Livre de Jehan Bocasse,” 
first edition in French, folio, Paris, An- 
thoine Verard, 1493, $9,400; 55. Henry 
Parker, “Dialogue of Dives and Pauper,” 
first edition, folio, London, Richard Pyn- 
son, 1493, $450; 56. Hartmann Schedel, 
“Liber Cronicarum,” first edition, folio, 
Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1493, $950; 
57. John Lydgate, trans., “The Fall of 
Princes,” first edition in English, folio, 
some leaves supplied from second edi- 
tion, London, Richard Pynson, 1494, $325; 
58. Theocritus and others, “Ecloge Tri- 
ginta,” folio, Venice, Aldus Manutius, 
1495, $225; 59. Bible in Latin, four vols., 
folio, Nuremberg, Anton Koberger, 1497 
except vol. iii, which is 1493, $125; 60. Po- 
litian, “Opera,” folio, first edition, Venice, 
Aldus Manutius, 1498, $250; 61. Aristo- 
phanes, “Comcediz Novem,” first edition, 
folio, Venice, Aldus Manutius, 1498, $325; 
62. “Bien Advisé, Mal Advisé,” first edi- 
tion, only known perfect copy on vellum, 
folio, Paris, Pierre Le Caron, ca. 1498, 
$3,000; 63. Franciscus Columna, “Hypne- 
rotomachia Poliphili,” first edition, folio, 
Venice, Aldus Manutius, 1499, $1,550; 64. 
Same as 63, but lacking 52 leaves, $475; 
65. Hours in French on vellum, small 8vo 
(Paris, Simon Vostre, ca. 1502), $350; 66. 
Hours in French on vellum, large 8vo 
(Paris, Gillet and Germain Hardouyin, 
1507), $1,000; 67. Jean Froissart, “Les 
Croniques,” four vols. in three, folio, 
Paris, Guillaume Eustace, 1513-14, $300; 
68. Robert Fabyan, “Newe Cronycles of 
Englande and of Fraunce,” first edition, 
folio, London, Richard Pynson, 1516, 
$725; 69. Livy, “History,” first complete 
edition, folio, Mainz, Joannes Scheffer, 
1518, $150; 70. Jean Froissart, “Cronycles,” 
second edition of vol. i, first edition of 
vol. ii, two vols., folio, London, Wyllyam 
Myddylton, 1545, and “Richard Pinson,” 
1525, $250; 71. Same as 70 save for variants 
as listed, two vols. in one, $225; 72. Ranul- 
pus Higden, “Polycronion,” folio, Lon- 
don, Peter Treveris, 1527, $125; 73. Same 
as 72, but lacks one blank leaf, $100; 74. 
William Caxton, “Chronicles of England,” 
folio, London, Wynkyn de Worde, 1528, 
$500; 75. Sir Thomas More, “Supplycacyon 
of Soulys,” first edition, small folio (Lon- 
don, W. Rastell, 1529), $460; 76. Bible in 
English (Coverdale translation), first 
complete edition in English, title, eight 
leaves and map in facsimile, folio, attr. 
Zurich, Christopher Froschover, 1535, 
$3,700; 77. Gassarus, “Epitome Historia- 
rum,” 8vo, in Grolieresque mosaic bind- 
ing executed for Thomas Maioli, Lyon, 
1538, $1,200; 78. Hector Boethius, “Hys- 
tory and Croniklis of Scotland,” first edi- 
tion, folio, eleven leaves in facsimile, re- 
pairs, Edinburgh, ca. 1540, $300; 79. Chau- 
cer, “Workes,” third edition, London, ca. 
1545, $175; 80. Edward Halle, “The Vnion 
... of Lancastre & Yorke,” fourth edi- 
tion, folio, London, 1550, $200; 81. “C’est 
La Deduction,” 4to, on vellum, Rouen 
(printed by Jehan le Prest, 1551), $4,600; 
82. Virgil, first English metrical transla- 
tion of the Aeneid (by Gawin Douglas), 
4to, London, 1553, $120; 83. Chaucer, 
fourth edition, title lacking, folio, Lon- 
don, 1561, $100; 84. Tacitus, “Agricola,” 
first edition of Cappel translation, dedi- 
cated to Queen Elizabeth, and the dedi- 
cation copy, 4to (Paris, 1574), $1,400; 85. 
Sir Thomas Malory, “The storye of .. . 
Kynge Arthur,” fifth edition, folio, Lon- 
don, ca. 1585, $700; 86. Apuleius, “L’Amour 
de Cupido et de Psiché,” small folio (Pa- 
ris, 1586), $190; ‘Emblémes d’Amour” 
(series of emblematic plates bound in one 
vol., small folio), n. p., n. d., $100; 88 
Henry Parker, “The Generall Junto, 
folio (London), 1642, $170; 89. Alexande: 
Pope, collection of 38 pamphlet politica. 
tracts by Pope and others, one vol., folic 
London, v. d., $400. 

EARLY AMERICANA, BOOKS OP 
TRAVEL AND NAVIGATION. 90. “La 
Geografia,” etc., with ten maps relating to 
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America, Venice, 1564, $60; 91. André 
Thevet, “The New Found Worlde,” Lon- 
don. 1568, $900; 92. Richard Eden, “His- 
tory of Trauayle in the West and East 
Indies,” smali 4to, London, 1577, $225; 
93. George Beste, “Discovrse of the Late 
Voyages of Martin Frobisher,” first edi- 
tion, small 4to, London, 1578, $7.250; 94. 
Marco Polo, “Travels into the East,” first 
edition in English, small 4to, London, 
1579, $4,250; 95. Petrus Apianus, “Cosmo- 
graphie,” 4to, Antwerp, 1581, $55; 96. Au- 
gustin de Zarate, “History of Peru,” first 
edition in English, small 4to, London, 
1581, $75; 97. Hernan Lopes de Castaneda, 
“Historie ... of the East Indias,” first 
edition in English, small 4to, London, 
1582, $150; 98. Sir George Peckham, “A 
Trve Reporte . of the New-found 
Landes,” first edition of first printed ac- 
count of first settlement in America by 
the English, small 4to, London, 1583, 
$3,250; 99. Philip Jones, “Certaine Briefe 
. . . Instructions for Gentlemen . . . Em- 
ployed in Seruices Abrode,” first edition, 
small 4to, London, 1589, $80; 100. Theo- 
dore de Bry, “Grands Voyages,” 11 parts 
in three vols., small folio, Frankfort, 
1590-1620, $400; 101. Richard Hasleton, 
“Strange and Wonderful Things,” one 
other copy recorded, small 4to, London, 
1595, $500; 102. Joseph de Acosta, “His- 
toria ... delle Indie,” first Italian edi- 
tion, small 4to, Venice, 1596, $25; 103. Wil- 
liam Barlow, “The Navigators Svpply,” 
first edition, small 4to, London, 1597, 
$800; 104. Richard Haklyut, “Principal 
Navigations,” three vols. in two, small 
folio, first issue of vol. i, with “Voyage to 
Cadiz,” London, 1598, 1599, 1600, $3,500; 
105. Same as 104, lacking map and with 
“Voyage to Cadiz” in MS., $75; 106. Wil- 
liam Parry, “Trauels . . . to the Persian 
Empire,” first edition, small 4to, London, 
1601, $500; 107. Thomas  Porcachi, 
“L’Isole,” etc. (47 maps in text), small 
folio, Venice, 1605, $45; 108. James Ro- 
sier, “A Trve Relation of the ... Dis- 
couery of .. . Virginia,” small 4to, Lon- 
don, 1605, $4,500; 109. Corneille Wytflieth, 
“Histoire Vniverselle des Indes,” 32 maps, 
first edition in French, small folio, Douai, 
1605, $90; 110. Sir Thomas Palmer, “An 
Essay of the Meanes How to Make Our 
Traueiles,” first edition, small 4to, Lon- 
don, 1606, $80; 111. John Nicholl, “An 
Houre Glasse of Indian Newes,” small 
4to, London, 1607, $2,250; 112. Captain 
John Smith, “A Trve Relation,” etc., first 
edition, small 4to, London, 1608, $3,750; 
113. Richard Hakluyt, trans. “Virginia 
Richly Valued,” first edition, small 4to, 
London, 1609, $625; 114. Gerrit de Veer, 
“The True and Perfect Description,” etc., 
first edition in English, small 4to, London, 
1609, $150; 115. Thomas Middleton, “Sir 
Robert Sherley, Sent Ambassadovr,” first 
edition, small 4to, London, 1609, $800; 








116. John Cartwright, “The Preachers 
Travels,” first edition, small 4to, London, 
1611, $100; 117. Samuel de Champlain, 
“Voyages,” etc., first edition, 4to, Paris, 
1613, $2,100; 118. Silvester Jourdain, “A 
Pleine Description of the Barmvdas,” first 
edition with this title, small 4to, London, 
1613, $700; 119. Sir Anthony Sherley, 
“Travels into Persia,” first edition, small 
4to, London, 1613, $50; 120. William Wel- 
wood, “An Abridgement of All Sea- 
Lawes,” first edition, small 4to, London, 
1613, $120; 121. Henri de Montfart, “An 
Exact . . . Survey of All the East Indies,” 
first edition, small 4to, London, 1615, $60; 
122. William Cornelisz Schouten, “Rela- 
tion of a Wonderful Voiage,” first edition 
in English, small 4to, London, 1619, $225; 
123. “A Declaration of the State of the 
Colonie and Affaires in Virginia,” first 
edition, small 4to, London, 1620, $1,400; 
124. Lewis Hughes, “A Plaine and Trve 
Relation of the . .. Sommer Ilands,” first 
edition, one of four recorded copies, small 
4to, London, 1621, $600; 125. Antoine de 
Herrera, “Description des Indes Occiden- 
tales,” first edition in French, small folio, 
Amsterdam, 1622, $80; 126. Edward Wa- 
terhouse, “A Declaration of...Affaires in 
Virginia,” small 4to, London, 1622, $800; 
127. Thomas Addison, “Arithmetical Naui- 
gation,” first edition, one of two recorded 
copies, small 4to, London, 1625, $325; 128. 
John Hagthorpe, “Englands-Exchequer,” 
small 4to, London, 1625, $725; 129. Samuel 
Purchas, “Haklvytus Posthumus,” five 
vols., small folio, London, 1625-26, $375; 
130. Edward, Lord Cecil, “A Iovrnall,” 
etc., small 4to, London, 1626, $350; 131. 
Martin Cortes, “The Art of Navigation,” 
unrecorded edition, small 4to, London, 
1630, $350; 132. Baptist Goodall, “The Try- 
all of Travell,” first edition, small 4to, 
London, 1630, $325; 133. William Bourne, 
“A Regiment for the Sea,” small 8vo, 
London, 1631, $160; 134. Samuel de Cham- 
plain, “Les Voyages de la Novvelle France 
Occidentale, dicte Canada,” only complete 
edition, small 4to, Paris, 1632, $110; 135. 
Sir John Mandeville, “Voyages and Tra- 
uailes,” unrecorded edition, small 4to, 
London, 1632, $170; 136. Joannes de Laet, 
“Novus Orbis,” first edition in Latin, fo- 
lio, Leyden, 1633, $100; 137. William Wood, 
“New Englands Prospect,” first edition, 
small 4to, London, 1634, $210; 138. Captain 
Charles Saltonstall, “The Navigator,” first 
edition, small 4to, London, 1636, $350; 
139. Captain John Smith, “An Accidence 
for the Sea,” one of two recorded copies of 
the third edition, small 8vo, uncut, Lon- 
don, 1636, $1,350; 140. John Dunton, “A 
True Iovrnal of the Sally Fleet,” etc., first 
edition, small 4to, London, 1637, $70; 141. 
William Bruton, “Newes from the East 
Indies,” first edition, small 4to, London, 
1638; $75; 142. Captain John Underhill, 
“Newes from America,” first edition, 





small 4to, London, 1638, $2,500; 143. Wal- 
ter Hammond, “A Parados . . . Madagas- 
car,” first edition, small 4to, London, 1640, 
$45; 144. Francis Knight, “A Relation of 
Seaven Yeares Slaverie,” first edition, 
first issue, small 4to, London, 1640, $90; 
145. “A Description of the Famous King- 
dome of Macaria,” small 4to, London, 1641, 
$55. Henry Bond, “The Boate Swaines 
Art,” apparently unrecorded, small 4to, 
London, 1642, $240; 147. Thomas Lechford, 
“Plain Dealing: or, Newes from New- 
England,” first edition, small 4to, London, 
1642, $525; 148. Claude B. Morisot, “Orbis 
Maritimi,” etc., small folio, Dijon, 1643, 
$30; 149. William Castell, “A Short Dis- 
coverie,” with early description of New 
York, first edition, small 4to, London, 
1644, $425; 150. Richard Polter, “The Path- 
way to Perfect Sayling,” small 4to, Lon- 
don, 1644, $100; 151. John Aspley, “Specu- 
lum Nauticum,” small 4to, London, 1647, 
$80. Caspar Barlaeus, “Rerum per Octen- 
nium in Brasilia,” first edition, folio, Am- 
sterdam, 1647, $80; 153. Richard Boothby 
and Lloyd Francis, “A Briefe Discovery 
. . . of Madagascar,” small 4to, London, 
1647, $25; 154. Robert Norman, trans., “The 
Safeguard of Saylers,” small 4to, London, 
1647, $80; 155. Thomas Shepard (?), “The 
Day-Breaking ... with the Indians in New 
England,” first edition, small 4to, London, 
1647, $140; 156. Edward Winslow, “New- 
Englands Salamander,” small 4to, Lon- 
don, 1647, $900; 157. Thomas Gage, “The 
English-American,” first edition, folio, 
London, 1648, $145; 158. “A Perfect De- 
scription of Virginia,” first edition, small 
4to, London, 1649, $750; 159. Peter White, 
“A Memorable Sea-Fight,” first edition, 
small 4to, London, 1649, $65; 160. Edward 
Williams, “Virginia: More Especially the 
South Part Thereof,” small 4to, London, 
1650, $160; 161. Captain John Smith, “The 
Sea-mans Grammar,” fourth edition, 
small 4to, London, 1653, $650; 162. Edward 
Johnson, “A History of New-England,” 
etc., small 4to, London, 1654, $350; 163. 
Pierre Davity, “Nouveau Theatre du 
Monde,” folio, Paris, 1655, $70; 164. Nico- 
las Sanson D’Abbéville, “L’Amérique en 
Plvsievrs Cartes,” 15 maps, small folio, 
Paris, 1657, $100; 165. Jean Baptiste du 
Tertre, “Histoire Générale des Antilles,” 
two vols., 4to, Paris, 1667, $125; 166. Wil- 
liam Hubbard, “The Present State of 
New-England,” first English edition, small 
4to, London, 1677, $400; 167. “A Relation 
of the Invasion . . . of Florida,” first edi- 
tion of this translation, small 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1686, $250; 168. Christoval de Acuna, 
“Voyages and Discoveries in South- 
America,” first edition in English, 8vo, 
London, 1698, $200. 


OLIVE-BRANCH PETITION. Manu- 
script document, 7 pp., n. d. (but July 8, 
1775), signed by 46 members of the Sec- 





ond Continental Congress, of whom 25 
subsequently signed the Declaration of 
Independence. $53,000. 





The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from page 513) 


The second volume of Preserved Smith’s 
“History of Modern Culture” (Holt) is 
due about 1935, as the first “The Great 
Renewal,” appeared in 1930 and the plan 
was that they should follow at five-year 
intervals. It is a book of which any library 
may be proud, and everyone expects the 
second to equal it. C. W. also asks if there 
is an English translation of the Jewish 
history of Margolis and Marz, and if Olm- 
stead’s “History of Ancient Assyria” is 
still authoritative. “A History of the 
Jewish People,” an authoritative work by 
Margolis and Marx, is published in Eng- 
lish by the Jewish Publication Society of 
America, Philadelphia, Pa. Albert Ten 
Eyck Olmstead’s “History of Assyria” 
appeared no further back than 1923 and is 
highly regarded; it is a large and compre- 
hensive work with colored illustrations 
and maps; his “History of Palestine and 
Syria to the Macedonian Conquest” has 
just been published (Scribner). 





Advertising 
(Continued from page 507) 


spaces at their command, are the chief 
offenders. The best written copy in the 
world has been scrapped at a moment’s 
notice just because Mr. A happened to 
deliver himself of the highly original 
opinion that “This-or-that is a remark- 
able accomplishment.” Space is squan- 
dered with a royal hand. But, comes the 
answer, we must hit the public in the eye. 
Granting that it is true (and I do not be- 
lieve it is, for some of the biggest of best 
sellers have made their own way at first 
quietly and steadily), the publisher must 
look to the quality of his ammunition. Too 
often he has blazed away happily with 
blank cartridges. Let him buy as much 
space as he can afford, and waste as lit- 
tle as possible. Let him see that his words 
all work, that they are arranged in par- 
ticular patterns for a particular job, and 
not plucked at random from the old fa- 
miliar grab-bag. Finally, let him quote 
“authorities” only when they have some- 
thing to say, and let him be sure that they 
are authorities. Then, after five years of 
sincerely honest effort, let him ask the 
Saturday Review to publish another ques- 
tionnaire. 








Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


23 STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


BOOKBINDING 





HUMAN SEXUALITY by the eminent Dr. 
J. R. Parke, F.A.M.A. An out-of-print classic, 
hailed by the medical profession as a most 
authoritative, detailed, and penetrating book, 
“more exhaustive than the studies of Krafft- 
Ebing, Ellis, and Lombroso.” (Formerly 
$10) Limited number now available to 
adults for $5. PROFESSIONAL PUB- 
LISHERS S, 10 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 
largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States invite 
you to send for their free literature. Pros- 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curiosa and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge, 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA,” two vol- 
umes, unabridged ($15.00), our price $4.95. 
Send for catalog of unusual books. APEX 
BOOK CO., 246 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SECOND-HAND Books. Attractive prices. 
Send for list. Charles Bolger, River Edge. 


New Jersey. 
BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK PLATES 


ORIGINAL HAND CARVED DESIGN, 
250 color bookplates: $12.50. Stock designs 
(ultra modern woodcuts) 25 for $1.00. Sam- 
ples 10c. EROS BOOKPLATES, 1609 
North Broad, Philadelphia, Penna. 




















WHAT THE WELL DRESSED BOOK 
Should Wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Bookbinders and Wholesale Dealers, 240 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 





FRENCH BOOKS 


THE FRENCH BOOKSHOP, 556 Madison 
Avenue, (56th), “New York’s largest French 
Bookshop,” “Over 500,000 books in stock.” 
Big catalogue 20c (stamps). 








VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 





GENERAL 





ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
books, and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 





LITERARY SERVICES 




















AUTHORS—BEFORE Submitting Manu- 
scripts to publishers consult us for expert 
editorial, marketing opinion. Moderate 
reading, revision charges. Riggs and Riggs, 
1 University Place, New York. 


LITERARY SERVICES 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 





HAVE YOU A MANUSCRIPT THAT 
needs polishing, editing and typing before 
it can be submitted for publication? Send 
it to us. We have done work of this sort 
for established authors and we can assure 
you that your manuscript would receive ex- 
pert attention. Our prices are reasonable. 
If you would care to submit your manu- 
script, we shall be glad to give you an 
estimate of the cost. Address Editorial Ser- 
vice, c/o The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful textbooks, Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, literary 
advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures, The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 








OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free, Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 














TYPOGRAPHY 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the finest 
principles. S. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, ‘eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, tele- 
phone BRyant 9-0896. 
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—_—_—_—“ _vua_ 
from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


AAA, Entries for The Inner Sanc- 
tum author-and-title contest exceeded all 
expectations, both in volume and in en- 
tertainment. To end the suspense, your 
correspondents hereby declare that Fun 
In Bed is not a novel, but a convales- 
cent’s hand-book . . . . that the ABBE 
Ernest Dimner did not write Straight 
and Crooked Thinking that the 
winners will receive their designated 
first-edition copies as soon as the auto- 
graphs can be arranged . . . . and that 

the correct and official listing follows: 

The History of the Russian Revolution 
LEON TROTSKY 

A Short Introduction to the History of 
Human Stupidity WALTER B, PITKIN 
What Men Live By A®BE ERNEST DIMNET 
Red Room GEOFFREY DENNIS, 
Enchanted Woods HENRY BAERLEIN 
Van Loon’s Geography H.W. VAN LOON 





Blood and Oil ESSAD-BEY 
Zoo—A Novel FELIX SALTEN 
A Glastonbury Romance 

JOHN COWPER POWYS 
Wild Cargo FRANK BUCK-ED ANTHONY 


The American Travellers Year Book— 
Spain LOWELL THOMAS 
Straight and Crooked Thinking 
ROBERT THOULESS 
4 Picture of America CHARLES CROSS 
Fun In Bed—The Convalescent’s Hand- 
book F. X. SCULLY 
Col. T. Brangwyn Feitelberg Recalls 
HARRY HERSHFIELD 
Middle Earth GAMEL WOOLSEY 
Thrust at the Sky MCKNIGHT BLACK 
Cross-W ord Puzzle Books, 23 and 24 
BURANELLI, ET AL. 
The Strange Adventures of Jonathan 
Dreu CHRISTOPHER WARD 
If I'm Elected EDDIE CANTOR 
At the moment of going to 
press, six lists were received in one hun- 
dred per ¢ent correct form, the first ones 
coming from Mr. William C. Rogers of 
Auburn, New York; Miss Mary Welles 
of New York City; Mr. Douglas Magee 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; and Mr. Karl Den- 
nis of Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Winners or no winners, all 
teaders of The Inner Sanctum are in- 
vited to send in their reservations for 
free first-edition copies of the complete 
Spring catalogue, Spring being the pe- 
tiod between January Ist and July 1st, 
1932, on the publication schedule of 

EssaNDESS. 











































































Straight and 
Crooked Thinking 
By Robert H. Thouless 


This book makes logic interest- 













ing. It takes our every-day conver- 
sations and arguments and shows 
them up to be sound or fallacious. 


The author, believe it or not, is 
a Scotsman, and does some of the 
clearest and most delightful think- 
ing we've run across in years. 


$2.50 









Simon and Schuster 
386 Fourth Ave.. New York. 

















FA 
uy 


ERY nearly a century ago Wil- 

liam Harrison Ainsworth be- 

came a literary lion and a best- 

seller on the strength of his novel 
“Rookwood.” Admittedly he was endeav- 
oring to renovate Romance in the manner 
which Monk Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe had 
initiated. One of the most recent volumes 
in the Everyman series (Dutton) is a re- 
issue of “Rookwood” with an introduction 
by the accomplished English novelist, 
Frank Swinnerton. So we had a go at it 
the other evening, and were fascinated. 
We have never read the large body of 
Ainsworth’s historical fiction. The melo- 
drama and fustian involved in “Rook- 
wood” are almost unbelievable. Some- 
times it is the purest farce. But that which 
most concerns the central character, Dick 
Turpin the highwayman (including the 
famous ride to York), a matter of hero- 
worship to Ainsworth from his boyhood, 
has amazing vigor, color, and life. The 





highwayman songs interspersed and the 
gipsy songs with their thieves’ jargon,— 
the characters of the principal gipsies 
themselves, and particularly chapter V 
of Book III, “The Inauguration,”—such 
things are glorious. And even all the rho- 
domontade has a special and delightful 
flavor today; it is all so “tuppence col- 
oured!” For these reasons “Rookwood” is 
a joy. If it is often perfectly preposterous, 
if the high-flown dialogue and all the 
blood-and-thunder move our risibles ra- 
ther than our emotions, it is nevertheless 
a vigorous narrative packed with action, 
and the most peculiar characters are mon- 
strous fine. . 


The Roman Press is a new publishing 
house at 27 Park Place, its device being 
the she-wolf of Rome that suckled Ro- 
mulus and Remus. Its first publication is 
a book that should prove an unusual pos- 
session. Before he was twenty, Gustave 
Flaubert had written a novel that he did 
not allow to be published in his lifetime, 
because he considered it too revealing. As 
he once said to Maupassant, “I have al- 
ways forbidden myself to put anything 
of myself in my writings.” So for years 
Flaubert’s “November” was lost to the lit- 
erary world. In 1914 it was included in a 
definitive Flaubert published in France. 
But it was never published separately as 
a novel until a German publisher, finding 
it in the Cuvres de Jeunesse, brought it 
out in Germany where it sold 37,000 
copies. Now for the first time in English 
the Roman Press has put it forth, the 
translation being by Frank Jellinek, the 
illustrations by Hortense Ansorge, and an 
introduction by John Cowper Powys. The 
latter says, “What renders ‘November’ so 
fascinating a treasure trove is the fact that 
in it he has written a prose-poem of cere- 
bral sensuality and satiety which is one 
of the first life histories of a paranoiac 
case.” That is true, but it is also true, as 
Powys likewise understands, that a great 
deal of “November” is both beautiful and 
moving. It involves tragedy, and it de- 
scribes remarkably those Arabian Nights 
flights of the youthful imagination that 
desire strange distant lands and visions of 
splendor. While “November” is not in the 
same category as Flaubert’s great work, 
it is a work of art. It is anything but mere 
sordid realism, though that is most cer- 
tainly involved in it. It deals with the sick 
fever period of the youthful imagination. 
And the character of the harlot, the na- 
ture of the heart’s desolation in the midst 
of sensuality, is memorably presented. . . . 


We are interested in the announcement 
that on March 11th Brewer, Warren & 
Putnam will publish the first novel of 
Lincoln Kirstein, the young editor of 
Hound & Horn. “Flesh Is Heir” is the title, 
and his background the immediate past, 
the decade 1920-1930. He tells the story 
of one of the first generation that arose 
after the War. But he appears as a ro- 
mantic rather than a realistic writer. . . . 

Another novel from this same firm, 
which will be brought out the end of this 
month, and should be of decided interest, 
is the second book by Granville Toogood, 
entitled “The Shadow of a Cloud.” Many 
will recall Mr. Toogood’s first novel of 
great promise, called “Huntsman in the 
ar 

This month we shall have from Live- 
right, Inc., a new volume of poetry from 
Robinson Jeffers,entitled “Thurso’s Land- 
ing.” It consists of one long narrative poem 
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PHENIX NEST 





and a number of shorter poems. The title 
poem is about as long as his “Cawdor.” . . . 

Lee Simonson, famous as Scenic Direc- 
tor of the Theatre Guild, recently sent to 
his publishers (Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany) the following blurb they didn’t use, 
for his book, “The Stage Is Set,” which 
will be published this Spring: 


pF 


I wandered in a wood astray 

And seemed to hear a hoot-owl say: 
“To-wit, to-whooo -o 
O who, oh who 

Would write a serious book in 1932? 
Look, Look! 

Published price to be five dollars, 

Most men can’t afford new collars. 


2. 


And then in gloomy meditation sunk, 
I seemed to hear L. U.’s chipmunk 
“To-wit, to-wee -e 
I see, I see 
Some lucky bloke 
Who won't be broke, 
Some one in luck 
Who'll read the truck 
In 1933.” 


The “L. U.” referred to is, of course, 
Louis Untermeyer. .. . 

Lee Wilson Dodd has favored us with 
the following, anent that recent novel of 
Virginia Woolf’s which has been causing 
so much argument. 


FRAGMENT OF A 20th CENTURY 
BALLAD 


(found about the year 2019 A. D. in the 
ruins of a Sanatorium) 


What are the wild waves saying 
(Virginia, Virginia!) 

What are the wild waves saying, 

Virginia, now tell to me, O! 

They are saying more than ye ken 
(Reader, dear Reader!) 

They are saying more than ye'll ever ken 

Who live out o’ Bloomsburee, O! 


It seems that Beth Merridy and ourself 
have two points in common, as she in- 
formed us in a letter over a month ago. 
One is that we were both born on Feb- 
ruary second or Groundhog Day, and 
the other is that each of our respective 
mothers used to sing “Twickenham Ferry” 
when we were children. . . 

James T. Babb of New Haven corrects 
us saying, 


“Casuals of the Sea” was not McFee’s 
first book. If you will consult my McFee 
Bibliography recently published by 
Doubleday, Doran you will find that 
“Letters from an Ocean Tramp” was 
published by Cassell & Co., London, in 
1908, and “Aliens” by Edward Arnold, 
London, and Longmans Green, New 
York, in 1914. “Casuals” appeared in 
1916. “Casuals,” of course, was the first 
to receive much recognition. It is the 
opinion of this writer that “The Har- 
bourmaster” is Mac’s finest piece of 
work. ... 


From Katherine Morse, New York 
Training School for Teachers, in re the 
murmurings of the modern actor, and the 
advantage of hearing which the Talkies 
offer, we have received the following son- 
net: 


ON FIRST LISTENING TO THE 
TALKING PICTURES 


Much have I traveled Broadway’s realms 
of gold, 

And many a play I’ve never heard, but 
seen; 

To many ticket brokers have I been 

Who seats in fealty to Midas hold; 

Oft of a small playhouse, have I been told, 

Some dark-browed Hebrew ruled as his 
demesne; 

Yet did I never hear an act serene 

Until the Talkies spoke out loud and bold. 

Then felt I like some watcher for a prize 

When a new Cross-Word swims into his 
ken; 

Unlike stout Thespis, when with mur- 
mured sighs 

He stared at the back-drop, came tones 
of men! 

For fifty cents! I sank with glad surprise, 

Silent, upon a center seat in “N.” 

THE PHENICIAN. 











T he AMEN CorneER 





““They were learning to draw,’ the 
Dormouse went on yawning and rubbing 
its eyes, for it was getting very sleepy; 
and they drew all manner of things— 
everything that begins with an M—’ 

“‘Why with an M?’ said Alice. 

“‘Why not?’ said the March Hare. 

“Alice was silent. 

“The Dormouse had closed its eyes by 
this time, and was going off into a doze, 
but on being pinched by the Hatter, it 
woke up again with a little shriek, and 
went on: 

“*_that begins with an M, such as 
mouse-traps, and the moon, and memory, 
and muchness—you know you say things 
are “much of a muchness”—did you ever 
see such a thing as a drawing of a much- 
ness?’” 

Alice, we are told, felt a little confused 
at this pointed question; but we ourselves 
no longer doubt that there is such a thing 
as a drawing of a muchness since we vis- 
ited the Sur-réaliste exhibition the other 
day. (One has always heard a great deal 
of nonsense about painting, but not much 
about nonsense painting, which, as the 
Dormouse would say, is not the same 
thing at all.) And what is more the Sur- 
réalistes are claiming Alice’s creator as 
one of themselves. This is perhaps their 
quaint super-realistic way of celebrating 
his centenary. 

The Oxford Press celebrated by issuing, 
on January 27th, the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson (he 
was really Lewis Carroll, you know) A 
Handbook of the Literature of the Rev. C. 
L. Dodgson,’ by S. H. Williams and Fal- 
coner Madan. Besides listing and de- 
scribing every imaginable kind of Car- 
rolliana, with illustrations including fac- 
similes of trial title-pages and photo- 
graphs of the real Alice, it runs to 
the interesting story of the mysteriously 
withdrawn first edition of Alice in Won- 
derland. By searching the Ledger of the 
Oxford University Press, the authors have 
found that they were indeed the publish- 
ers of that choice volume. 

But to return to painting. In Mr. Eric 
Underwood’s Short History of French 
Painting you will find no nonsense about 
painting. What you will find is how aston- 
ishingly much French painting (not ex- 
cepting the Sur-réalistes) is of a much- 
ness, from 1230 to 1930. You will also find 
biographies of the painters themselves, a 
table of historical events in France, Eng- 
land, and America giving a background 
to the story, a map of the places men- 
tioned, 48 half-tone plates, and a most 
useful list of galleries throughout the 
world where the masterpieces of French 
painting can be seen. This last feature 

appealed particularly to Miss Rebecca 
West. Here is what she said in the Daily 
Telegraph (London): 


“...A triumph of bookmaking on 
which the author and the publisher 
must be congratulated. It is printed in 
good clear type, it does not weigh heavy 
in the hand, and it compresses into 
350 pages an encyclopedia of French 
painters which comes down to the pres- 
ent decade. ... 

“. . . I would especially urge anyone 
going to America to take this volume 
. . . for it is hard to get a guide-book to 
an American city, and one may spend 
weeks in a city that owns one of the 
great masterpieces of the world and 
never hear of it. . . .” 


We ourselves would also urge anyone 
going to England just now to take the 
book along as a preparation for the great 
International Exhibition of French Art 
being held at Burlington House. 

The Oxford Press commemorated the 
previous International Exhibitions in 
London by the beautiful Catalogue of 
Dutch Art,’ Catalogue of Italian Art,* and 
Catalogue of Italian Drawings.‘ The mag- 
nificent Survey of Persian Art’ is still 
proceeding under the editorship of Mr. 
Arthur Upham Pope. 

Less grand but both delightful and use- 
ful is Mr. R. H. Wilenski’s Miniature His- 
tory of Art, which is the guide book we 
recommend to Miss Rebecca West and 
you, dear reader. For it contains a chapter 
on American Art by Mr. Edwin Alden 
Jewell of the New York Times and a list 
of the outstanding art works in six of the 
principal museums of America, which, in 
the words of a reviewer, is “exceedingly 
well compiled for one so highly con- 
densed.” 

THE OXonIAN. 

Our Book-of-the-Month: A SHORT 
HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING, by 
Eric J. Underwood. $3.50. 

(*) $10.00; (7) $40.00; (%) 2 vols., $50.00; (*) 
$15.00; (°) Probable price, $155.00; (*) $2.00. 


Write for prospectuses of the above books. 
Fifth Avenue. 

















